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~The Editor’s Outlook 


| THE Chinese Student Volunteer Movement for. the 

Che Gall for Ministry is planning to have the week of April 22-29 
Chinese (1923) set apart for a_ special presentation of the 
—_— claims and needs of the ministry in China to students 
in schools and colleges. For several years this plan has been followed 
with encouraging success. On April 22, each pastor is asked to preach 
a special sermon on the “Chinese Christian Church.” During the week 
it is hoped that daily chapel talks will be given. These might deal with 
the opportunites and. needs in the Church and the Christian attitude 
towards them. It is hoped that daily group meetings of volunteers and 
interested students will be held ending with a retreat on Saturday, April 
28, for the. more thoughtful and intensive study of the relation of 
Christian students to this Call. Churches everywhere are asked to have 
special prayer for students and the Student Volunteer. Movement, on 
the two Sundays, April 22 and 29.. This-move touches the heart. of 
the problem of evangelizing China. We hear. much. talk of the need 
for Christian ministers. Here is a fine opportunity to concentrate’ on 
the finding of them, or rather on helping Hkely 0 men to 5 find themselves, 


the problem, and God. 7 
various Chinese Magazines we have culled the 
chinese foeas following convictions of Chinese Christians in regard 
to Christian literature in China 
1. It needs to be increased in quantity, improved in 
style and thought, and to become more intimate with Chinese life, | 
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2. Those with literary talent should be sought out, encouraged and 


trained. 
3. Christian thinking cannot make headway in China without freedom 


of thought. 
4. More attention should be paid to the preparation of literature for 


different classes. 
5. The Chinese Church needs a general organ to give voice to its 


whole life. 
6. Special literature is urgently needed to counteract the influence of 


anti-Christian and materialistic literature. 
7. The present time presents the best opportunity for the spreading 
of the Christian Message through literature. : 
In a Conference held at Indianapolis, December 13- 


‘Gendencies of the 15° 1922, the representatives of thirty communions 


| pss reviewed the work of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Among other things 
this Conference revealed to-day’s main trends or efforts of the Christian 
World Movement. These are summed up in an unsigned article in 
the Federal Council Bulletin for December, 1922. We summarize them 
briefly as follows: | 


1. A world-wide search for a more united approach to evangelism as — 
the basic duty of the Church. | 

2. A growing conviction that the Church is under obligation to sale 
positively the principles of the Christian Gospel to the great social 


issues of the present day. 

3. A growing Christianization of race relations through the exercise 
of mutual trust, respect and friendly co-operation. 

4. The development of a campaign to get rid of war through interna- 
tional co-operation in which the churches must take the lead. 

5: An increasing desire for fuller co-operation among the churches. 


A fine key note to this list of Christian trends and aspirations was 
given by Bishop John L. Nuelson of Zurich, Switzerland: “Let us 
face to-morrow’s opportunity and not hark back to the differences of | 
yesterday.” This was said particularly about Protestant Europe, but 
is distinctly apropos to the situation now confronting the Christian 
Movement throughout the world. | 

» * 

THAT “we should not think of ourselves more highly than 
x we ought to think” is the keynote and basic observation of 
~Ractal 

capacity.” an article ie. Fleming on “Relative Racial 
' Capacity” in the “International Review of Missions’’ for 
January 1923. Here science is applied by a Christian to that soothing 
idea, still held by many, that their own race is markedly superior to others. 
Dr. Fleming recognizes that races do differ in attainments. | This is 
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shown to be, so the best judgment states, not so much due to the lack 
of native ability as to its being latent. Dr. Fleming says, “The superior 
attainments of one race may be due, therefore, to the greater variability 
in the production of highly gifted men, not to a higher average ability.” 
Some steps in this complex problem are illustrated by simple graphs. 
The conclusion would seem to be that in comparing races you will find 
individuals in each of them that equal in native capacity the best in- 
dividuals in others. The size of groups and a small increase in hereditary. 
ability are important factors in the difference in attainments. The main 
point is that a given individual of any race has little claim to look down 
upon members of another race. The need therefore for treating each 
person as an individual and studying existing overlapping in ability 
between any two races is urged. As a matter of practical application 
we are reminded that, “Missionary moderatorships and chairmanships and 
- secretaryships do not need to go to whites as whites.’’ Leadership is 
not a matter of race alone. A last and most important observation is 
that, “given the right oe we can find in any group the leadership 


it needs.” 
| BECAUSE he believes that the Confucian philosophy 
oe — of life and its moral standards are the best on which 
‘pane: to build character, Liang Chi Chao desires to establish 
a College of Culture, so reports the China Times. 
_ He also believes that Mahayana Buddhism is the best religion. “The 
culture of China,” he says, “has a meaning for the whole world and 
the time has come when this treasury of truth should be open to all 
men.” He believes, furthermore, that China can make a spiritual 
contribution to the whole of mankind now suffering from scepticism 
and spiritual depression. He wants this College of Culture to rediscover 
and systematize the spiritual possessions of China. Since existing 
schools are not satisfactory for his purpose, he proposes a special 
institution to be “half school and half institute’ which on the spiritual 
side is to build character and on the intellectual side to teach the 
principles of research. Mr. Liang says that he has gathered six or 
seven persons to be professors under himself as temporary President 
of the College. Matriculation will be possible for graduates of middle 
schools, colleges, high grade technical schools and those admitted on 
special examination by the President of the college. Students from 
the higher normal schools will be put in special classes and instruction 
through correspondence will also be carried on. This College of Culture 
will be on the new site of Nankai College, Tientsin. The present 
financial needs are listed as: (1) For buildings $40,000; (2) for 
library $20,000; (3) running expenses for two years $40,000. 
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| THE Foreign Missions’ Conference of North America 
Foreign Mission inet at Bethlehem, for its thirtieth annual session, on 
| January 9-12, 1923. Fifty-six of the boards and 

) missionary organizations of North America were 
represented by secretaries, board members and missionaries from all 
over the world. Well tempered optimism was the key note of the 
Conference. There was no shirking of difficulties nor any fear of 
them. Dr. Robert E. Speer stated that the missionary enterprise 
should be viewed in a “spirit of hopefulness.”” His recent world trip 


has convinced him that the thought of Jesus is penetrating the mind 


of the mission world. The Near East, India, the Far East and 
Latin America were to the forefront. China was, however, well re- 
presented by Dr. C. Y. Cheng and others. An advance report of 
the Conference quotes Dr. Cheng as saying: “Chinese Christians are 
assuming more and more the burdens of carrying forward the work 
of Christ in all parts of China. Chinese Christians shirk no re- 
sponsibility, but need leadership.’ He urged emphasis on the training 
of a leadership competent to assunre the burdens involved. The report ° 
of the China Educational Commission received careful attention. The 
speakers all urged a more thorough scheme of Christian education in 
China and the taking of steps to develop a resourceful, independent _ 
church and community life among Christian Chinese. Dr. Butterfield 
referred to 100,000 Chinese country communities which could and 
should be treated as educational units and given simple training in 
the development of community resources both material and _ spiritual. 
Dr. J. Leighton Stuart urged the pooling of educational resources in 
accordance with the plan of the Educational Commission “even at the 
cost of such reorganization as may be required.” The vital theme of 
the Conference is reported as “the elements in thinking at home which 
require modification in order that our missionaries on the field) may 
not be hindered from helping their peoples to obtain a true and natural 
Christian experience.”’ 
Surtber Protests WHEN Sir John Jordan was informed of the sug- 
against tbe gestion that opium be relegalized he made the sallow: 
Relegalization of ing emphatic response. 

Opium. “T regard the proposal as a retrograde one, and 
am glad to see that the Chinese present deprecated it. The demorali- 
zation of the Outdoor Staff of the Customs is a small matter compared 
with the demoralization of China. The Government at Peking is 
naturally anxious to exploit any source of revenue which will help it to 
prolong its precarious existence, but there is, I trust, still enough public 
opinion in the country to resist a relapse which will stigmatize Chinese 
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for all time as. an opium-ridden race. It wae the removal of this 
national disgrace which supplied the driving force of the anti-opium 
campaign of 1907-1917. The legalization of the trade would mean 
the revival of that stigma and the permanent degradation of China. 
If China is not dead to all sense of self-respect, the mercantile classes 
and all those who value the reputation of their country will rise up 
and let the Peking Government know that it does not represent the 
best opinion of the country. World public opinion, especially that of 
Great Britain and the United States, can exercise a powerful effect in 
this matter and an expression of it will fortify a Wier class in China in 
making good the reform of 1907-1917.” 

A strong protest has also come from the London Mission and the 
English Presbyterian Mission working in and around Amoy. This 
protest was first made by the English Presbyterian Mission and later 
concurred in by the London Mission. Together these Missions mention 
eleven districts round about Amoy where the cultivation of the opium 
poppy is being carried on openly and with the connivance of officials. 
These Missions are calling on the National Christian Council to 
present this matter in an appropriate way to the National and local 
Governments. Other churches and missions should at once take 
similar action. The National Christian Council has its first annual 
meeting in May. What do you wish done? The Christian Church 
throughout China can do much to stir up public opinion. Here 
is a chance to lead against an old evil that, once practically driven off 
the field, is now rapidly retrenching itself. | 

CERTAIN problems sprouting in and around-the China 
Christian Movement have a peculiar significance for 
Western Christians in China. We have cast some of 
them into the form of suggested topies. tor missionary 


Topics for 
(Missionary 
Mectings. 


Ineetings. 
(I) What are the good ee, of the Chinese people and Chinese 
civilization? 

(II) What more can we do to preserve the good i in China’s past? 
(IIT) Are we influenced by racial self-esteem? In what ways does 
| it show? Can we cure it? | 
(IV) What shall we do with the king-pin missionary who is set 

| in his ways? | 

(V) What are the hindrances to Chinese leadership created by the 
missionaries? How shall we remove them? 
(VI) How can we induce the Chinese Christians to tell us their 
deepest thoughts about the future work of Western Christians 
in China? 
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(VII) What are we doing to carry out our reiterated statement that 
the Chinese Church should be responsible for Christian work 
in China and that Chinese Christians should take the lead? 
Why does the achievment of this ideal drag so heavily : ? 

(VIII) How does the continued control of Christian work in China by 
missionaries delay its progress? 

(IX) To whom are our present Chinese leaders held ‘Feepotisible? 
To whom should they be? 

(X) How. can we learn to » lead by following? Is this possible for 
all of us? 

(XI) would we expect a missionary to act in promoting 

| _ Christian work in our homeland? 

(XII) How can we prove to the Chinese people that the integrating 
forces of the Christian Movement are rong than its dis- 

integrating tendencies ? | 

(XIII) Why do Western Christians in Chida find it so difficult to 

| unite fully? Should there be any insurmountable difficulties? 

Are there? Why? | 

(XIV) Who is the cause of the — divisions” ? Oulaires: or 

(XV) Does God value most the toiling or thinking classes? Which 
group in the light of our practice appears the most important? 


* * 


RECENT moves to return Indemnity Funds to China have 

The Return received considerably more attention by Westerners at 
gcsemuties, Home than in China. But it is high time that we took 
" careful note of them. We are glad therefore to publish 

the article on “The British Chambers of Commerce and the Boxer 
Indemnity” by Rev. C. G. Sparham. For the proposal to remit these 
funds to China is fraught with significance to international relation- 
ships, the educational development of China, and the influence of 
the Christian Church. The willingness on the part of diplomatic 
and political powers to consider the return of this money is indica- 
tive of a new international mood. It is a recognition, tardy enough 
it is true, that China has received something less than justice, 
and an attempt to heal the hurt that China feels most of. all, 
but that has also scarred the nations contending for a part of 
(the rich prize of her commerce and development. There are hints 
that other countries may follow suit and that some form of international 
co-operation will be necessary to carry out the plans finally decided on. 
There is still some doubt as to the use to which these returned funds 
should be put though general agreement that it should be for 
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| educational purposes. The tendency to utilize them to further national 
prestige only is deflected into broader channels by the resolution 
adopted by the British Chambers of Commerce which approves of 
Christian Union Educational Institutions sharing in these funds. And 
this is as it should be. The money should be used to build up or 
rebuild China, not to increase the influence of this or that nation, or 
strengthen the position of this or that interest. Some would put the 
money into commercial and industrial schools for Chinese in China and - 
abroad; others mainly into Christian institutions in China. A few 
would use some of it to educate westerners who are residing in China. 
_ If this latter were done with a view to educating westerners to live 
in and sympathize with China more it might be considered. Otherwise 
certainly not! A Chinese, at present in America, suggests in The New 
Republic for February 7, 1923, that these funds should be used in the 
main to establish a Chinese National Research Institute which would pro- 
duce research work beneficial not only to China but to humanity. This 
son of China, while desiring the money used in China, wants to see it 
used to benefit the whole world. The broadmindedness and generosity 
of this suggestion is worth noting. And where does the Church come 
in? For one thing this international mood is due in part to the 
erowing international influence of the church. It is not a matter of 
international expediency only. Furthermore Christian leaders have had 
considerable to do with developing the present encouraging situation. 
Since it is likely that a considerable portion of these returned funds will 
go into Christian education, this international act of friendliness will 
mean an enlargement of the Christian opportunity to influence the 
character of China. And last, but not least, it will give the Christian 
Church a chance to push more energetically her international principles 
of justice and good will. This international mood is a great international 
opportunity for the Christian Church. 


* * | * 


@arcbing THE dilemma confronting the Christian forces in respect 
between the of greater unity is referred to by more than one writer 
boris of the in this issue of the REcorDER. Its two horns are definitely 

uci. pointed out by Dr. P. F. Price. The one is the difficulty 
mee of securing a uniform theological statement, the other is 
the equally great difficulty of agreement on church polity. But does 
the movement for more visible Christian Unity have to halt until 
both of these difficulties are resolved? If so we fear that con- 
siderable time must elapse. We find it difficult to conceive of all 
Christians thinking alike and being able to conform to one inclusive 
or exclusive statement of belief. We find it just as difficult to imagine 
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all Church members feeling comfortable for long at a time under one 
jform of Church government. Are we then stumped? Each horn of 
this dilemma is made up of divergences. Must we wait until these two 
bundles of divergences are at one within themselves and with each other? 
One way—the popular one—of getting around a dilemma is to give it a 
_ wide Berth—to write on it “detour.” That is what the Theological Con- 
ference at Tsinan did! Yet while not settling or even attempting to 
settle the divergent views represented in its membership this Conference 
still found much that could be considered and attempted together. But 
somehow spiritual detours leave uneasy consciences. Christians should 
be able to consider together their differences without explosion or flying 
apart. Even the scientists and politicians frequently do this much! This 
failure to face squarely our differences weakens our common testimony. 
We should be able to admit together that we cannot now settle what the 
theological fundamentals are, nor which is the best church polity. That 
attitude points to a better way of meeting our dilemma, and that is walk- 
ing together between its horns. How could that be? By recognizing 
first and always the Christian character of those who differ from us. We 
constantly forget that both horns of the dilemma are alike in one respect, 
that the intellect is the chief difficulty. The intellect is unable to cope 
adequately with the problems. We see and experience the same things 
but we can none of us express all we experience nor what we experience 
in the same way. We assume unconsciously that character correlates 
with intellect. That is what the Confucianists thought. But character 
depends neither upon theological agreement nor similarity of polity. 
There is no such thing as a Baptist, a Presbyterian or an Anglican 
brand of veracity, courage or love. There is no difference between 
“liberal” and “conservative” piety or spirituality. The world needs, 
above all, a display of Christian character. That we can give together 
in spite of differences admitted together to be still insoluble. We can 
thus march together between the horns of the dilemma. We can 
reproduce in our own lives and the lives of others the character 
of God as manifested in and through Christ. China is calling 
to us to prove, through our individual and denominational characters, 
the power of the religion we profess and its right to be considered 
universal and supreme. Together we can display and work for 
God-like character. We need not fear a creed because it is different 
nor a polity even it is individualistic, if both are espoused by men of 
Christlike character. No group, whatever its creed or polity, would 
dare claim that it alone possesses this God-like character; and none dare 
claim that in its creed or polity is found supremely the secret of 
character. Where we find God-like character there we find pena And 
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Contributed Articles 


Church Union in China* 
F. PRICE 


T. may seem odd to commence a discussion on Church Union 
with an illustration from Mark Twain, but it is apropos to my 
subject. I recollect reading somewhere his description of piloting 
on the Mississippi River in the earlier days. He said, as I 

remember, that the lights would change with every curve in the stream 
while other innumerable boats with their lights were coming and going, 
causing an incessant and illusive reflection from the water, added to all 
of which there were shoals and hidden snags. The task of the pilot 
was thus no easy one. To try to chart a course through the bewildering | 
subject of Church Union in China is akin to piloting a boat on the 
Mississippi, and if I get through this modest discussion without striking 
snags and shoals I shall draw a sigh of relief. 


CHURCH UNION AS IT IS TO-DAY 


What is the present status of Church Union in China? It has 
been my effort to avoid mere statistics and to show briefly the scope 
and purpose of each union. In order to do this, I have, besides looking 
up the information available to us all, been in correspondence with 
certain representatives of these unions, who are also personal friends, 
and whom I shall take the privilege of quoting with a teas acknow- 
ledgment to each. 


The Anglican Churches. The organic union of the Anglican 
Churches, The “Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui,” was consummated after 
protracted negotiations in 1912. Looking at the Anglican Churches 
now with their compact organization, their desire for union with others, 
and the great Conference on Faith and Order planned to be held in the 
tity of Washington in May, 1925, we are inclined to wonder if there 
ever was a time when the Anglicans were not united! But there was. 
Up to ten years ago they were separate though friendly churches. Their 
inion as it exists to-day illustrates the rapid change that may take place 


within a comparatively short time. | 
wn from an address to the Shanghai Missionary Association, January 


Now.Reediens of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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The credal basis is the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
and the faith of the church as summed up in the Nicene and the Apostles 
Creeds. Bishop Molony says, “I think that the great purpose for 
which we united was that the Anglican Church in China might become 
a fully autonomous church in that world-wide federation of churches 
which is known as the Anglican Communion . . . we can now form 
canons and regulations to suit the Chinese at their instance. We can 
adapt our forms of worship to suit national ideas and we hope before 
long to have full authority to select and consecrate our own Bishops.” 
The statistics for 1920 show church members of communicant status 
23,286, catechumens 9,932, total constituency 53,254. 


_ The Presbyterians. The Presbyterians began a courtship before the 
Anglicans did, but the pace was not so rapid. It was marked somewhat 
by what an old colored woman described as “the Presbyterian doctrine 
of ‘procrastination.”” The negotiations which began in 1901 passed 
through all the phases of conversation, conference, federal union and 
Provisional General Assembly, before the bud of 1901 bloomed into the 
flower of a fully constituted General Assembly in April 1922. But 
once started, they moved rapidly and the final stages of full organic 
union were co-extensive with negotiations with the churches of the 
London Missionary Society and the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Presbyterians were originally twelve tribes, being the 
churches of England (1), Scotland (1), Canada (1), Ireland (1), New 
Zealand (1), America (6) and United Free Church of Scotland. The 
membership of all of these Churches was, in 1920, 87,262. 


The Presbyterian-Congregational Group. The Presbyterians in 
their meeting in Nanking in 1918 sanctioned federal union with the 
Congregationalists, that is, with the churches of the London Missionary 
Society and the A. B. C. F. M., and this is just where they lost their 
reckoning. Some say they ran aground and that the ship of church 
union will be wrecked. Others say that the ship emerged into larger 
waters and only awaits the rising of the tide to be carried forward to 
a more glorious destination. According to “Law and Order’’ in the 
Presbyterian Church, local union with other bodies must be sanctioned 
by higher authorities, Synod or General Assembly. But a plan having 
been formed for local union by a large joint committee in 1919, certain 
districts—notably in Canton, Fukien and Hupeh—did not wait for the 
sanction of the General Assembly, but on the basis of the plan which 
had been endorsed went ahead and formed unions which had _ been 
functioning for a year or two when the meeting between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists was held in Shanghai April, 1922. Those in 
the unions were enthusiastic about them. Others shook their heads 
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and said it was all wrong. They could have nothing to do with these 
unconstitutional Samaritans. But we were facing a condition and not 
a theory, and so local unions were recognized as a part of the proposed 
united church-to-be, and the strictly Presbyterian presbyteries, of which 
there are twenty-two, are to vote as to whether or not they endorse 
the larger union under the name of the Church of Christ in China. 
It requires a two-thirds vote of the Presbyteries to commit the church 
to union, and thus seven Presbyteries can kill it. Returns are not all 
in. If the plan is voted down we shall have the curious condition of 
a united Presbyterian church in Central and North China, bordered by 
a united Presbyterian-Congregational union in West and South China, 
all of whom were negotiating for union but failed to unite. If the 
union is voted down now it may be voted up later on. If voted down 
the federal union still stands. 

The membership of the three bodies in 1920 was, Presbyterians, 
87,262, L. M. S. Churches 11 468, American Board Churches 15,011. 
Total 113,741. 


Lutheran Churches. The union among Lutheran Churches began 
at the Centenary Conference of 1907. Progress was at first slow. But 
the Norwegian Missionary Society, the Church of Sweden Mission, the 
Finland Missionary Society, and the Lutheran United Mission and the 
Augustana Mission are now united in one body. Rev. J. A. O. Gotteberg 
says, “There were according to the Survey Volume 34,188 communicants 
in the Lutheran Mission. The missions that have entered the “Chung 
Hwa Sin I Hui” and those. who have applied for admission or who send 
their students to the Central China Lutheran Theological Seminary have 
about 20,000 communicants. The union movement among the Lutheran 
missions is now growing rapidly.” 

The above named churches, Anglican, ‘Presbyterian and Lutheran 
are the only three that have anything that approaches a national union. 


Local Unions. Local unions deserve special notice, such as the 
union of American Presbyterians, New Zealand Presbyterians, Canadian 
Presbyterians, the London Mission, the American Board, the United 
Brethren and the American Swedish Mission in Kwangtung Province, 
with a membership of about 15,000. Lack of space forbids any 
extended discussion. Some outside of the union are sceptical, those 
within are enthusiastic as to its benefits. 

To sum up briefly, the wider unions above mentioned have a total 
membership of 133,741, which is 36 per cent. of the entire church 
membership in China, the statistics used being those of 1920. The 
Methodists, eight bodies in all, are trying to get together, first of all, 
upon a common name for Methodism in Citine, And as a teacher of 
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tlieological students I wish they would hervy up and do it! These. 
together with the Baptists, have each within their own circle a natural 
coherency which will no doubt bring about umion in time. Coexistent 
with the larger existing and possible church, combinations, there are local 
unions already formed or in process of formation. Meanwhile the 
national and the local spirit of union are ee the one — the 


other. 


WHY CHURCH UNION? 


This important question brings a variety of answers. Bishop 


~Molony says further :— 

‘Besides the of organization, and missionary effort referred 
to above, the union has resulted in a strong feeling of fellowship and 
hopefulness among our members, which is most marked in its increase 
each time that we meet in General Synod. The Chinese are fully per- 
suaded that the foreign element has no desire to dominate the Church. 
The Chinese delegates are largely in the majority at each meeting. — 
| The Union has also put us in a position to negotiate wider unity 
with other Christian Churches, without having to refer home, except 
for advice, and it is our earnest desire to enter into such negotiations 
whenever any other Christian body may be willing to do so. We 
should of course expect to carry on such negotiations with bodies 
organized to represent other churches nationally, and not locally, any 
one Diocese negotiating with another denomination in a town or 
province.” 

The Presbyterians do not have to deal with the question of ieiatioctty 
from home, so far as the Chinese Church is concerned. They fought 
out that issue some years ago. It was an interesting fight but there 
is not time to give the details here. Suffice it to say that the missionaries 
won on the question of the autonomy of the churches on the mission 
field. But apart from this, the reasons mentioned by Bishop Molony 
are equally pertinent in regard to Presbyterian union, and I infer also 
in regard to the union of Lutherans. 

And there are other reasons also: the bringing to each unit of the 
spiritual help and sense of fellowship that comes from being part of 
a great company of believers, the facing of a commgn enemy and 
a common task with a common purpose and understanding, and a united 
plan of action, the elimination of friction and overlapping, the exchange 
of experience and method in dealing with common problems, the 
testimony to the truth borne by the united church, supposing that 
the constituent bodies are loyal and united in their testimony, and the 
presenting of an example of Christian love to an unbelieving world. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 


But undoubtedly there are difficulties in the way. And these 
difficulties seem to loom larger the further we go along. There can 
be no thorough discussion of the subject of union without an honest 
enumeration of some of these. I would briefly mention nine. 
difficulties : | | 

(1) There are those who frankly wish no large union organiza- 
tion that carries with it any kind of spiritual authority. Dr. R. E. 


Chambers, S. B. C., writing on this subject, says :— 


“Of course you know that I believe most heartily in cultivating 
Christian unity.in every possible way. But organic church union is 
another thing entirely. Some of our Baptist people have been driven 


to extreme positions by the advocates of organic union. I regret this, 


because there is of necessity essential oneness of all believers in Christ, 
this entirely without reference to any and all outward forms and church 
connections. I think there would be much more of real co-operation 
between Christians of different names if the question of organic union 
was not so persistently pressed to the fore. My final word is this: 
for stability of character, unwavering fidelity to principle and revealed 
truth, and for loyalty to our Lord, I think we must look to separate 
denominations, not to a conglomerate organization. This remark is 


made with as much reference to Presbyterians as to Baptists.” 


| 

There are other bodies who hold the same view. They are, how- 
ever, comparatively few. But none can deny them the right to think 
as they do. They represent a strong and spiritually-minded constitu- 
ency, and are a factor to be taken into account in any plans for a 
comprehensive union of churches. - There are still others who, observing 
the working efficiency of the stronger denominations as compared with 
the lack of efficiency in the looser unions, are Laodicean in their 
sympathies toward the large combinations. 

(2) Differences in doctrinal belief are forming a barrier to the 
much talked of union of the whole Christian Church in China. Division 
on doctrine has ever been a factor in the history of the Christian Church 
and the Church in China will prove to be no exception. 

Some have claimed that this difficulty belongs to foreigners alone, 
and so if we can give the Chinese Churches a free hand, the whole 
question of church union will be settled. The facts seem to favor no 
such generalization. In the Presbyterian and Congregational gathering 
in April (1922) some Chinese pastors were among the staunchest 
advocates of a strongly conservative statement of belief, and it is around 
such a creed as they advocate that the Tenghsien Theological Seminary, 
established and fostered by the Chinese Church, is being built. And 
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woe to any Sanballat who tries to break down their wells. On the other 
hand, after the Presbyterian-Congregational plan of union had been 
formed, it was a Congregational layman of North China who led an 
insurgent movement against what he, and others who followed his lead, 
regarded as an infringement of the liberty and responsibility of the 
individual and the local church. Chinese Christians, like the rest of 
us, are inclined to think as they were taught, and this 1 is one element i in 
the situation that should not be lost sight of. 

There is taking place moreover an evolution of two parties within 
the church. The one makes Revelation, or the Bible, the foundation of 
belief; the other makes Reason and Christian Experience the criterion. 
Of course Christ is the Church’s one foundation, while the Bible reveals 
Him, and reason and Christian experience both attest that He and it are 
true. The question is far from being settled and I do not wish to try to 
settle it here. But this I do want to say, that no church union can be either 
embracing or lasting that does not give the Bible its rightful place 
as the inspired Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. We are built upon the fotindation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

(3) Church government and polity in China, as in the West, will 
prove a temporary obstacle at least to the formation of one Chinese 
Church. How is even Chinese ingenuity going to reconcile the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Congregational forms of church government? This — 
feat has not yet been wholly accomplished in any one district, and we 
shall have to be patient and perhaps live many years longer before we 
can hope to see it all over China. The mode of baptism and forms 
of worship are small difficulties compared to this. Take for instance 
the following action, which we quote in part, of the North China Council 
of the Congregational union of Shensi, Shantung, and Chihli, which was 
published in a recent issue (October, 1922) of the CHINESE RECORDER. 
Voted that the Council adopt the following five articles as expressing its 
attitude toward the new “Church of Christ in China’’, and that unless they - 
are accepted the Council does not express approval of entering the 
proposed union.” Of these five two may be quoted: as illustrative of 
our point. “(b) As far as the faith and conduct of pastors, preachers 
and officers are concerned, each church and presbytery has full authority 
to investigate and decide, and other presbyteries or higher organizations 
may not interfere or appeal in such matters. (2) The accepted position 
of holders of holy office in Presbytery or Synod should not be eliminated 
and the fundamental authority of church members should be recognized 
as central in church organizations.” These articles raise the issue sharp 
and clear between Presbyterian and Congregational forms of church. 
government, and the issue was raised not by foreigners but by Chinese. 
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I mention this not to find “fault but to point out the difficulties that 
have arisen and will be sure to rise in the harmonizing of different 
forms of church government. Involved in this is what we call politically 
in America, “States’ Rights.” A four years’ war was fought over the 
question of local state as against national federal authority and all 
outstanding questions have not been settled yet. China, politically, is 
beginning to face the same issue, and within the church the same general 
question is sure to arise. So it is well to be both forewarned and 
forearmed. 

(4) Indifference is inctiie hindrance. Some are interested only 
in their local districts—their interest is fractional: They have not yet 
had the vision. Some are interested only in the fellow workers whom 
they happen to know. Their interest is factional. Some say that local 
unions only should be formed, allowing the national union to take care 
of itself. What great enterprise ever takes care of itself? We need 
more men who will think, not only in hsiens and provinces, but also 


- in countries and continents. This was the mind of Christ. His prayer 


included all. This was the Apostle Paul’s thought: “Till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
(5) There are some who say that as missionaries we should leave 
the whole question of church union alone, as not our concern, but as 
a future question for the Chinese Church. But in the meantime, what? 
We suggest and counsel in other matters, why not in this? They need 
our experience of church work in the West, our broader knowledge of 
church history. The independent Chinese churches would seem to 
furnish an example of church union if it is to come about by separation 


from foreign counsel and advice. But they do not. Not because they 


are Chinese, but because they are human like all the rest of us. I wrote 
to Dr. C. E. Scott of Tsinan for some information regarding the 
independent churches in North China. He says among other things, 
“They have tried to get together in a closer union, but find it very 
difficult. They have added wheels within wheels and not simplified 
organization nor decreased red tape, rather multiplied it. They confess 
that they have not as yet experience enough to launch an extensive 
organization. The same is seemingly true of the Kiangsu-Chekiang 
group. Take away their present strong leader, Rev. Yu Kuo-tsen, and 
they will likely be as sheep without a shepherd. And have these two 
groups of independent churches tried to get together? Far from it. 
Rather are they repeating the history of ‘the Church at Corinth. 
Things like church union do not just “happen.” God works 


through human instruments in this as in everything else and through 


sanctified common sense. 
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(6) Mutual distrust and criticism are one of the largest factors 
in delaying church union. We do not know each other as we should. 
There are rumors afloat about this or that body of Christians ,and some 
otherwise good person, without stopping to find what is true or what 
is false in the rumor, passes it on. It is the old story, “They are all 
zealous of the law and they are informed of thee that thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses,” and so on 
and soon. A closer understanding would open our eyes to many things. 
But then there are those whose high office it seems to be to find fault. 
“They walk about Zion and go around about her and tell the weaknesses 
thereof. They mark well her failings and consider her defects that they 
may tell them to the public.” Did you ever consider that the colder 
and more unspiritual a church is, the more the suspicion and faultfinding 
there is, and the nearer to her Lord a church is, the more love and 
consideration there is toward others? Oh, for a love that will burn up 
our prejudices and melt our misunderstandings, leaving us only the 
solid gold of convictions, and even then our convictions must be the 
thoughts of those who ‘“‘speak the truth in love.” 

(7) The seventh difficulty is the issue of “creed or no creed.” 
Most of the churches have through the centuries held that a creed or 
confession or doctrinal standard of some sort is essential to the peace, 
purity and harmony of the church concerned, informing the world of 
the “platform” upon which the church stands, the principles for which 
it contends, and binding only on those who voluntarily associate them- 
selves with the church concerned. There is on the other hand a small 
minority, but an important minority, who, noting the abuse of creeds. 
would abolish them altogether, and leave each conscience untrammeled 
by any other person’s statement of belief. This question is almost 
certain to emerge in the consideration of any comprehensive plan for 
church union. | 

(8) The eighth difficulty is the unassimilated and apparently 
unassimilable elements which we find in the Christian community in 
China. There is a constant influx into the church, especially in large 
centers, of graduates from schools, both mission and government, and 
of students returned from abroad, who call themselves Christians, who 
have a certain connection with the Church, especially on occasions, but 
who, nevertheless, are not closely identified with the life and activities of 
the organized churches. They have in them the power of leadership; 
many of them would like to be doing something, but there is an aloofness, 
a separation. Explanations about the faults of “organized Christian- — 
ity” are cheap talk which do not, after all, get us anywhere. We need | 
something constructive. They need the church, for with all. their 
intellectual superiority, they are many of them, but children in Christian 
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experience. The church needs their enthusiasm, their talents, their 
gifts of leadership. The Y. M. C. A. is probably in a position 
to render the largest service in bringing this class into close touch 
with the churches, but it is a question that presses upon us all and 
urgently awaits solution. We cannot even talk of a united Chinese 
Christian Church until we begin to bring together these different and 
divergent elements. | | 
(9) The last difficulty I would call attention to is a confusion of 
thought in regard to the question of church unity. Some would stress 
unity only and let union take care of itself. Unity is fundamental indeed 
but co-operation and Christian fellowship are its outward expressions, 
and the deeper the unity the closer will be the fellowship and co-operation. 
Some, contrariwise, seem to advocate union for union’s sake, but a union © 
without unity is worse than unity without union. Some have been led 
astray by the cry of “one Christian Church for China” and have 
built up hopes that were destined to disappointment. There were people 
who came to the National Conference with the idea that somehow a 
miracle was going to be wrought by which all the Christians in China 
would be welded speedily into one church. 
But we need with steady nerves to refuse either to be stampeded or 
turned aside. We know there is only one Lord and one Way, and 
that His is the absolute and final religion. We know what value He 
puts upon the unity of all who love Him in sincerity. I have been 
recently committing to memory anew and meditating upon that prayer of 
His on the last night before He was betrayed. He had not only 
lifted His- eyes to heaven, but He also seemed to be looking down 
through the ages to see what would happen, and again and again 
He reverts to the unity of His people as a desire that pressed upon 
His heart right under the shadow of the cross, and again and again 
the phrase “that they may be one,” falls from His lips. And listen 
also to the Apostle Paul as he writes to the church at Ephesus, “I, 
therefore, the prisoner in the Lord beseech you to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith you were called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, giving diligence to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. -There is one body 
and one Spirit even as also ye were called in the hope of your calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
over all and through all and in all.’”’ And listen again to two others 
whose words may be taken as representatives of thousands, one, John 
Calvin and the other John Wesley. Calvin writing to Cramer in 1553, 
says: “I should not hesitate to cross ten seas if by this means holy 
communion might prevail among the members of Christ.” And John 
Wesley in his “Notes upon the New Testament” says, “Would to God 
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that all the party names and unscriptural phrases and forms which have 
divided the world were forgot and that we might all agree to sit down 
together as humble loving disciples at the feet of our common Master, 
and hear His word and imbibe His Spirit, and transcribe His life in 
our own.’ 

A BRIGHTER SIDE. 


But let us take heart. There is a brighter side. Difficulties were 
made to be overcome. Nothing is impossible with God. Much progress 
has already been made. And even now formative irifluences are at 
work that will bring results in days to come. Besides the actual church 
unions existent, there are union institutions without number, and 
countless stations where the denominations are working hand in hand. 
The summer conferences where Christians and Christian workers are 
gathered year after year are a factor, more potent that we probably 
realize, for the crystalizing of a common Christian sentiment. Then © 
there is the National Christian Council, the provincial federations, | 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and_ 
other unifying agencies. Things are different from what they were 
a quarter of a century ago. Then even the American Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians looked askance at each other and the Wesleyans 
could not play tennis with the S. P. G.’s. Now all yell the same baseball 
language on Kuling, and it is only in a religious meeting that the 
dialects differ. We differ on our theological thinking because that is 
the deepest thing in our lives. Our religious convictions are our 
deepest convictions. And yet, we are each one learning to respect 
more the other’s convictions, even when they clash with our own, and 
to hate only the prejudices and the misunderstandings. And there is 
always the attraction among the Chinese, of Christian toward Christian, 
irrespective of the “mission” to which he belongs. ‘There are tendencies 
at work making for the general formation of an indigenous church, 
which will mean to no small extent a homogeneous church, and which 
will eliminate many of those elements that now divide. 


WHAT NEXT? 


What more can we then do? May I point out a few things that 
are more or less axiomatic, but which it is well to keep in mind. 

First, a campaign of elimination of misunderstanding would do 
much toward begetting a better feeling and cultivating oneness of spirit. 
It is hard to be absolutely fair in ascertaining the other man’s view 
point before antagonizing his position. But it is both unjust and 
_ unbrotherly not to do so. The operation of the Golden Rule in all 
of our discussions and differences will work like a bit of oil upon a 
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squeaky wheel. How much time is wasted in saittie explanations and 
defending positions because the wrong thing had been said, or the right 
thing had been said in the wrong way. If what is said can pass these 
three tests, “Is it true? Is it kind? Is it necessary?” we shall have 
little to regret and much to be thankful for. To act according to that fine 
statement of Rubertus Meldenius, which is frequently quoted and was 
originally given as, “Unity in things necessary, liberty in things un- 
necessary, and charity in both,” would do all our work. Without the 
stifling of one single honest conviction, a wider application of the laws 
of kindly judgment and brotherly love, no matter how provoking the 
circumstances, would lessen our troubles and increase our hope. . 
Secondly, It is well to remember that only as the foundation is 
strong will the building endure. “Upon this rock” (the rock of God’s 
eternal truth wrought into human life and experience) “will I build my 
church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.’ A church 
that is not built upon the sure foundation of God’s revealed truth, 
“the whole counsel of God,” as Paul puts it, will not survive the test 
of time, no matter how comprehensive and imposing the structure. As 
Alexander Campbell stated it, “Not truth alone or union alone is 
sufficient, but truth and union combined are omnipotent.” As I read 
the solemn words of our Lord, in which He speaks of the foundation 
of His church, I reflect that only a witness-bearing church has the 
right to be called by His name. And it is comforting to reflect that 
the Lord allows many of our plans and schemes to fail, as the wood 
and the hay and the stubble are burned, in order that we may discover 
the solid foundation of enduring truth on which we may rebuild with 
gold and silver and precious stones. 
_ In the third place, the Chinese should be given a larger and more 


untrammeled opportunity for expression. We try to be fair with them | 


but too often fail. Think, incidentally, of the large use made of English 
in these general gatherings of one sort and another and how excessively 
-wearying and discouraging it is to those who do not understand English 
and how denationalizing even to those who do. I wonder often at 
their patience. There should be an increasing use of Chinese and a 
decidedly decreasing use of English. Then, to speak frankly, foreigners, 
as a rule, talk too much. We received more than one gentle hint of this 
from our Chinese brethren in the recent Presbyterian-Congregational 
gathering, and so one morning we imposed on ourselves a voluntary 
silence of one hour, except for interpretation. That hour reminded us 
of how much time we had been consuming. It was a revelation also 
to the Chinese brethren, for they got wound up in one of the worst 
tangles of the meeting. Yet, on the other side, when the question of 


a name for the proposed new church was left to the Chinese delegates 
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only, with no foreigner present, they came back with a unanimous 
recommendation that the name be, “The Church of Christ in China.” | 
When some foreigner (how irrepressible we are!) wanted to open the 
question for discussion, the chairman of the Chinese group quietly re- 
marked that it was their own baby and they thought they had a right to | 
name it. The composition of Commission III of the National Christian 
Conference on the “Message of the Church” was a step in the right 
direction and their work is notable, but that committee had too large 
a majority of the younger group to be representative, for with the 
exception of the chairman, there was no one on it of long service or 
pastoral experience.* What would be really effective in ascertaining — 
the sentiment of what we are pleased to call “The Chinese Church” 
would be the assembling of Chinese representatives from all the 
denominations, chosen by their own constituencies for their service, 
wisdom and high standing, as well as in other instances, for their 
youth, enthusiasm and ability. And then let us see what they have 
to say in their own language and in their own way. It is not for us 
to hold aloof, but to stand by their side, aiding, suggesting, counseling, 
sympathizing, and to allow them always to be in the lead. | 

But supposing that in the readjustment they create new divisions 
as they probably will? Well, a few indigenous divisions are better than 
eighty-one foreign-made denominations! ‘They have a right to their own 
unions and they have a right to their own divisions. And 1f im the 
process of the naturalizing of the church in China they divide into 
separate bodies, the responsibility is no longer ours but theirs. Our 
denominations are expressions of our western modes of thought, theirs, 
if they create them, will express oriental ways of thinking. Within 
certain bounds we welcome indigenous differences as a sign of life and 
growth. At any rate, let us put the responsibility where it ought to be 
and hear what they have to say. We still await the time when the 
voice of the whole Chinese church shall be heard. 

In the fourth place, we must allow for the time element. The 
union of the church is a growth, and while we can nurture and water 
we cannot hasten the fruitage beyond God’s appointed season. “Be 
patient, therefore, brethren unto the coming of the Lord. Behold the — 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth and hath long 
patience for it until he receive the early and the latter rain.” 

Fifthly and finally, all union that is worth while has its spring and 
source in a heart fellowship with our Lord and with one another. Con-— 


* This is true only of the Central Committee of Commission III. In the local com- 
mittees and conferences at Soochow, Peking, Canton, Hankow and Foochow, pastors o 
experience were prominent and in some cases in the majority. These had much to do 
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ventions and conferences, reports and findings, programs and plans, all 
have their place but they all belong to the outward form of things. 
Our Lord left no program of union for His church, but He did pray 
about it. And He gives us both a motive and a model. “As thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” And 
He gives us a reason, “That the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” We shall know each other better when the mists have rolled away, 
and then what Robert Hall calls ‘the rending of the seamless garment 
of our Lord” shall be repaired. For that we wait and work and when 
it comes we shall realize somewhat of the exultation of Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, when in speaking of reunion within the Presbyterian Church, 
sixty years ago, he said, “The lamentable wound of 1837 was healed 
and let us praise and glorify our God that he has not healed the hurt of 
the daughter of his people slightly. The dissevered segments were so 
thoroughly joined together that no moral microscope can discover the 
seam. To the men who wrought this beneficent work belongs the 


satisfaction, but to God alone belongs the glory.” 


Organized Evangelism 
WALWORTH TYNG | 


' I. TEAM EVANGELISM. 


gained by concentration. On the long Western Battle-Front, 

either side could break through at will, at any single point, by 

leaving a holding-force in the rest of the trenches and building 
up a mobile army of shock troops to throw as a wedge against the 
desired spot. In evangelism, also, there is a chance, instead of appoint- 
ing men one by one or two by two, to a long line of stations, as a 
sort of weak and defensive force, to make occasional concentrations for — 
large objectives and aggressive forward movements. The following 
discussion of team evangelism is designed to show how the principle 

of concentration can be applied to evangelism. 

| When the native evangelistic staff of a district or diocese has in- 
creased, as in the Diocese of Hankow, to about thirty-five ordained men, 
not counting a considerable number of catechists, there is apparent among 
- them a diversity of gifts. From the very beginning, organic evolution 
has been built upon just such differences. Church progress must take 
account of them. For instance, there are some men more gifted as 
speakers than others. A first attempt to use the specially gifted men 
is to appoint them to the more important stations. But still better use 


0} NE of the arresting lessons of the World-War was the power 
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can be made of them. Parochialism is one of the most belittling forces 
in the Church. In politics, letters, or industry, a national opportunity 
awaits the great leader. But in church-work, too often, there can only 
be offered him a parish. If he wants a larger evangelistic opportunity 
he will probably have to become a free lance, build up a private organi- 
zation, and do a good deal of objectionable self-advertising, in order to 
finance his work and increase its effect. 

A frank recognition of the gifts of the Spirit, and provision for 
their use by organic differentiation of function in the same body, is one 
of the great problems of the Church. One way to set this object 
forward is to appoint the best speakers, not to parish work, but to become 
district preachers, or “‘diocesan missioners.”” One such man, or two 
together, can become an organizing centre for evangelistic campaigns. 
In each campaign such a man would be the team leader. The rest of 
the team could be made up of a constantly shifting force of parochial 
clergy. There are certain weeks and months of the year when special 
- conditions of weather, the re-opening of schools, or synod meetings 
make a campaign impracticable. But the system can be made very 
elastic, the date for each campaign settled separately, and each member 
of the team be chosen with regard to his other engagements. 

In order to suggest how a campaign could be worked out, let us 
make a diagram of arbitrary simplicity to indicate a diocese and the 
location of its main stations. The stations are numbered for identi- 
fication from No. 1 to 11, the headquarters being at No. 6. It will be 
assumed that the staff at No. 6 includes several men (we have sixteen 
in the Wu-Han cities), and that some of the main outstations have two 
clergy who can relieve each other, or, if not, that the clergyman will be 
assisted by a catechist or can find a lay-reader or lay-preacher to fill in 
for a week or two. 
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It is found that a campaign is needed at stations No. 2 and No. 3. 
The conditions of travel make it convenient to group the two campaigrs. 
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together in sequence. The organizer, at No. 6, anneann suitable dates 
in consultation with the staffs at No. 2 and No. 3. Then he begins to 
collect a team. He gets, say, one man each set free from stations No. 1, 
5, 6, 10 and 11. These five men, with himself, make a team of six. 
The local staffs at No. 2 and at No. 3, respectively, become organizing 
secretaries for the time being. As they will have enough to do,—in 
preparation, advertising, ushering, personal work, and follow-up,—they 
will do no speaking. It is more advantageous to use the outside speaker, 
because (1) novelty lends interest and (2) COMERS from a distance 
‘is like taking a running start for a jump. 

After a week of evangelism at station No. 2, the team goes on to 
station No. 3 for the second week. In each place, there might be three 
speaking centres, or halls, all in daily use, with meetings twice a day, say, — 
afternoon and evening, and two men speaking at each meeting. At every 
meeting there should be available cards for enquirers to sign up. The 
week of preaching should leave a few hundred names and addresses of 
interested people as the basis of a team’s work by the local staff, 
for calling, Bible-class work, and special re meetings, including 
social gatherings. 

' Each sectional campaign may be followed by a period of rest. But, 
as the next sectional campaign will bring together a new personnel, except 
the leader, the rest-period need not be prolonged. Suppose, in this case, 
that the next campaign were to be arranged for stations No. 9, 10, and 
11. The team might consist of one man each from stations No. 2, 3, 
6,7 and 8. This same team would hold together for about three weeks, 
for the three stations in question. By choosing the men for the team 
with care, the loss to existing work is practically nil. What slight loss 
there might be would be more than offset by the one consideration of the 
quickened enthusiasm of the several team-members on their return to 
their home stations. 

Team evangelism of this sort may be adapted in an endiaes variety 
of ways to local circumstances. Suppose, for instance, that each main 
station of the district has outstations. We can indicate the situation 
by rewriting a part of our arbitrary diagram, putting in the outstations 
for one main station, No. 1 marking these outstations “a; "Oe 
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It is assumed that the resident: staff at station No.1. consists-of two 
evangelists, and that, at each of. the: outstations ‘of ‘station’ ‘No. 1, 
there is one evangelist. A ‘team, made’ up of six men, ‘is’ ‘collected 
for the campaign at’ Station No. 1, the team consisting this time of 
one-man each from stations No. 2, 3, and No. 5, with-three men from the 
metropolis, station No. 6, including the organizer, or team leader: — Station 
No. 1 can draw i in- the local evangelists from the outstations, a, b, c, and d, 
thus effecting a minor local concentration, these local men ge in 
the ushering and personal work of the campaign at station’ No. A 
week’s campaign is put through as in the previous case. Te ey 
this campaign on into the original outstations a, b, c, and d,:there are 
at least three methods available. (1) The evangelistic: team, as a unit, . 
can make - the circuit of all the outstations, a method which would 
- consume at least fourfold more tire than method 2. (2): The six 
men on the evangelistic team and the two men from ‘station’ No. 1 
make a total of eight men. Four teams, of two speakers each, are 
therefore possible, one going | to each outstation, while the local evangelist 
at that station is organizing secretary, doing no speaking. (3) If time 
presses still further, and the original evangelistic team has no time at 
all for the outstations, then a local combination is possible. The total 
local staff at station No. 1 and its four outstations consists of six men. 
These men or most of them can be made into a a team and make 
the circuit of the outstations. 

~The plan for team evangelism need not. bis to. inside 
the diocese or district. It need not be confined to'sectarian work. : The 
Hankow diocese is not only using this method this year in diocesan 
missions, one:a‘union mission, but has also ‘sent two different teams to 
help for short periods among Gen. Feng’s forces; once a team of. seven 
men some time ago, for ten days to Changteh, Hunan; and once a team 
of eleven men for three weeks in the summer for work in Honan. In 
these two ‘campaigns, the objeét was‘not so much evangelism as: helping 
great masses: of men, already to ina concentrated 
Bible’ instruction. 

‘Why ‘should not teams the 
older arid more developed parts of the Chinese Church for short -periods 
of intensive work in the less developed provinces? Suggestions for 
this sort of co-operation have come, for instance, from Szechwan. 

After sufficient personnel. is secured to make possible. occasional 
concentrations of staff, the only obstacle would: seem to be the matter 
of expense. But, where the whole team is Chinese, costs for travel and 
entertainment are low. This cost, moreover, can be made easier to 
bear by dividing it up. The local congregation may be asked to raise, 
if not the whole, at least a half of the cost of the campaign. ‘Central 
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funds may be raised in various ways to supplenient the: strength . of 
the poorer stations. The Chinese tendency to give expensive feasts will 
be found. a: hindrance to this work. Feasts should be -firmly. tefused. 
It would be best to have the entertainment put on a business basis, and 
board: paid out of the. expense account: This method. prevents local 
extravagance and saves:the time and digestion of theteam. 

In return for the rather moderate: expenses of om sort of evangel 
ism, the results are out of all proportion. ae | Hise Se 
| (1) The principle. of concentration is one oe acs and power. 
The same evangelistic forces. ‘utilized in this’ way may stimulate the 
growth of the Church at a rate two or three times _ faster tien by in- 
dividualistic and. parochial methods. 2 

(2). There should be a quickening. of. the | of ‘the baptisell 
Christians, as well as increased accessions. to the church. | = 

(3) The wasted energy of. slack periods would be put . to. work. 

(4) The energy would be applied’ where it was: most -needed, that 
is at the weakest and most run-down parts of the district, or where the 
most undeveloped opportunity was going to waste. | 

(5) There would result a vigorous circulation of life through all 
the stations of the district. | 

(6) There would be a differentiation of the evangelistic and in- 
structional sides of church-work, with a | concentration on. each in turn 
and a gain on beth sides, - 

(7) All the. stations. would share in. hearing the “more. gifted 
speakers: 

(8) The man (aad in many 
cases) would be lifted out of the rut of parochidlism and. set at specialized 
and: large-seale work. This work might grow almost of. itself, to 

national proportions. . ‘The aministry: a on 
first-rate men. 

(9) But each local pastor, “atid, night have a hang): at once 
| a year, ina larger work. He might, in time, get a first-hand acquaint- 

ance with all the other stations of ‘the district, ‘develop: a greater initerest 
in the whole work, ‘and become: a more valuable member. in mission 
councils. 

10) The effect. on the general average of: preaching should be 
excellent, tending toward :— 

(a) Emphasis on great themes, 

(b) Greater force and enthusiasm of presentation!’ 

(<) More variety, simplicity, and vividness of styhe. 
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(11) The evangelistic teams should be a werteatite ssataees school 
of evangelism. Older and younger men could work together. The 
newly ordained man might be given a start in this way that would save 
many a dead-head i in the —, 


II. GROUP FINANCES. 


The same principles of concentration spoken of in the case of team 
evangelism can be applied to raising money. The home church is apt 
to be chary about financing new and untried work. The problem of self- 
support, also, for existing work on the field Presses. Now if each parish 
works independently for self-support it is liable to be a long, slow 
pull. There is, besides, no local margin of funds for financing the 
new work. Now the two problems may be attacked together. Instead 
of a localism which makes for selfishness, coldness, and low efficiency, 
there might be tried a system of group-finances, concentrating the small 
collections of many, weak stations into a central fund large — to 
be used each year for a definite object. 

Suppose there are thirty stations in a district. Suppose it. costs 
$300.00 per year to open a new station. If each of the thirty stations 
in the district will contribute $10.00 per year the money is raised. But 
the burden on each station is very light, so light that it might be doubled 
the next year and a second station opened. A program could then 
be adopted of “a new station a year.” Now, by using “team evangelism” 
for starting the new stations, each with a big push, the new work .can 
be developed much more rapidly than in the old days. In a large city 
a new station might be opened and brought to self-support in ten years. 
But the new stations, long before self-support, would begin, very soon 
after opening, to add each its quota to the central fund. The combined 
offerings of the new stations would add up before long to the necessarv 
$300.00 per year for opening another new station. The program could 
then be changed to “two new stations a year.” Now if each of the 
original stations were stimulated to add only $10.00 per year to its 
offerings by this method, its total offerings after thirty years would 
reach $300.00, or the equivalent of full self-support. If that were the 
only end secured, it would in this case, remember, be stating a district 
result and not a parish result, for the whole district would have attained 
self-support together. But this is not the only result. In religious work, 
one dollar is not the same as another. The selfish dollar cannot compare 
in power with the unselfish dollar. The method of group-finances builds 
up missionary spirit, which is worth more than money. _ : 

Something like this “station a year’’ program, then, provides a 
definite and easily advertised objective. It provides an objective that 
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enlists small gifts as well as large. Small stations, with offerings too 
small for local self-support, are no longer left to waste money on small 
projects or useless entertainment and decorations, but can visualize tangi- 
ble results year by year, in the joint missionary program. The usual 
experience of church finances, moreover, shows that missionary giving 
produces self-support, in addition, in the quickest and ensiest way. For 
he who puts the _—— of God first, finds all things else added unto 


Ill. CHANGE oF PLACE IN EVANGELISM. 


The time will probably never come when the church or the street 
chapel does not yield results to carefully planned preaching. Certainly 
not less often than once a year should there be an evangelistic campaign 
of some sort centering in the parish church. The most fruitful sort, in 
Changsha experience, has been an almost annual campaign, of some sort, 
of a union type. But there certainly are difficulties in the street chapel 
method for a steady diet. In the first place, the street chapel may not 
draw the outsider in general but only those of a particular class, the 
shifting, careless population rather than the settled, busy, solid people. 
Two auxiliary methods have been tried at Trinity Church, Changsha. | 

(1) The place may be varied by “street-preaching,” or preaching 
in some open place. The use of a few pieces of a school band for 
music, of banners, or of lanterns in procession provides advertising and 
brings together a considerable number of people as helpers. This method 
is a good way to enlist students from the divinity school or catechist- 
training school during their vacations. The method especially lends 
itself to use the summer vacation season. 

(2) “Cottage” preaching services have peculiar advantages, reviv- 
ing the habit of household meetings as held by the Christians of the 
_ First Century. A Christian who has a fairly roomy home can generally 
be induced to invite his neighbors and friends. This will not be a 
promiscuous crowd but just the people the church wishes to reach. The 
Christian himself need not have eloquence. For it is one matter to 
give a public address and another matter to simply invite the people 
one knows best to come to a meeting. The preaching can be done by 
those trained to the work, by one of the evangelistic staff of the parish. 
In this way a Christian family which is anxious to “bear witness’ but 
uncertain how. to go about it, will be given an occasion, a method, and 
trained assistance. But the family itself becomes enlisted in the follow- 
up work. The strongest of natural ties, whether of blood, or friend- 
ship, or neighborliness then become enlisted in God’ s cause. Everything 
is tied up to the church. 
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IV. STUDENT. EVANGELISM. 


Jone student population in Chinese government schools is even more 
shifting than that in American schools. In order to do evangelistic work 
in such schools it is necessary to develop some permanent point of contact, 
which will carry through the term and from term to term. The follow- 
ing methods have been tried. 

(1) Teaching English classes in the schools. ‘Mou teaching 
such classes can be done with very little outside preparation work by 
the “foreigner”, still they do have the disadvantage that they take time, 
at least three hours a week per school of actual teaching. But the method | 
is one worth trying, sometimes, to start the work going. It puts one 
in an inside position for meeting the students as a whole, gives acquaint- 
ance with the teachers, gives one a position of standing in the school, 
and it even>gives a financial return which need not be despised if one 
must find scholarship funds for students in Mission schools. Some- 
times the missionary’s wife may take the lacus class, as part of her 
contribution to the work. 

(2) Instead of giving several hours a week to a ‘single school in 
organized classes, a mimimum use of time can be put to good effect by 
giving (frée) one popular lecture a week, in English (with or without an 
interpreter), in each of several schools. These lectures do not require 
much time to prepare, as the same lecture is given in all the schools in 
the same week. The one lecture per week can be prepared in a short 
time. It should not be too long or compact or deep. It should be 
delivered slowly. Many subjects, while “popular” and not specifically 
“religious” are of apologetic value, thus, to take some subjects used, 
Florence Nightingale, The Boll Weevil and the New South (Atlantic 
Monthly article), John Howard and Prison Reform, Socialism, Bolshev- 
ism, Dr. Reed and the Conquest of Yellow Fever. During such a 
popular lecture course, local doctors, popular visitors, and others may 
be invited to give lectures, as part of the series. 

In either of the above methods of establishing contact, the occasion 
may be taken to invite the students to Bible classes at the church, both 
by public announcement and by personal invitations through “key” men. 
If the Bible class meets in the school itself the attendance is apt to be 
better, but the students must be brought to the church sooner or later, 
if the work is to bring a final fruitage. A Bible class taught in English, 
interpreting one’s self, or through an interpreter in a large group, is 
not to be despised as a start. Such classes yield religious fruits. But 
the work thrives better if the students can be led step by step,—(1) the 
popular lecture, (2) the “English” Bible -_ (3) the Chinese Bible | 
class, and (4) church-attendance. 
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A good attendance can be secured by advertising a special “Student 
Sunday”’ each term. But the results are apt to be better if there can 
be a big evangelistic campaign during the term. The Eddy Campaigns 
in Changsha have been an asset of importance in student work. 

The ideal to be desired for a permanent foothold in any school is 
a Bible class of the teachers, in addition to student work. If all the 
above methods be used together the results should be substantial. 


V. SYSTEMATIC PARISH CALLING. 


In a large city parish the work grows very complex. The number 
of people to be eared for increases, and the staff of the church increases 
_ until it may include several men and several women in evangelistic work. 
The problem is made more difficult by the presence of foreigners on 
the staff, complicating the question of authority and responsibility. 
The differences of language make for misunderstanding. Two large 
problems might be mentioned, first, how to co-ordinate a staff, that all 
may work together as of one mind, efficiently covering the whole ground 
and without overlapping; and, secondly, how to ensure that all the 
members of the congregation shall be adequately shepherded. 


(1) One method was first tried. Beginning from the side of so 
many people working together on the same staff, the problem was how 
to divide up work and check up results secured. To this end a printed 
report blank on a sizable sheet of paper was used. Each member of 
the staff was asked to make out a weekly report of time and work. 
This method has its value on occasion, and perhaps from time to time. 
But it does not seem satisfactory for a regular thing. Some workers 
have so nearly a routine program that one week will answer for all. 
Some workers have so heterogeneous a program that writing a sytematic 
report is too difficult. .In any case, this sort of report blank is a burden, 
and emphasizes the inspectorial element unpleasantly. 

(2) Another method starts: from the opposite side, and seems the 
wiser routine. Beginning from the side of the work to be done, there 
are so many Christians, catechumens, and enquirers who need pastoral 
care. Their names are written down in tabular lists. The revised 
form we use calls for fifty names to a fairly large sheet of paper, and 
as many sheet of paper as there are fifties among the people. 
The men and women, in three classes,—Confirmed, Baptized, and 
Catechumens—are listed separately. Each sheet of fifty names is thumb- 
tacked on a board, which hangs on the wall. The names are written 
Chinese fashion across the top of the sheet, from right to left. The 
column under ¢each name consists of a line of ruled squares. Each 
square is for a week. If the column is fifty-two squares long the sheet 
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will do for a year. The attendance at the various Sunday services is 
noted, the notes each week being checked up, to avoid mistakes, in the 
weekly staff meeting. Attendance at early communion is noted by a 
horizontal line, at morning prayer by a vertical line crossing the first, at 
evening service by a circle around the intersection of the cross thus made. 
Attendance at weekly Bible class or instruction classes can be noted, as 
by a diagonal line. In case of absence, the name is put at once on the 
calling list. The cause—sickness, removal, waning interest, or other- 
wise—is quickly noted. Whoever makes a call writes up a single 


character as signature, in the weekly square. These records ofter 


indicate who ought to make the next call, whether catechist, Bible- 
woman, or clergyman. The records, in course of time, show up favori- 
tism or overlapping or neglect. But the emphasis is entirely on those — 
results which are all or nothing to the work. The method is workman- 
like and is not open to criticism like the other first mentioned. 

By making the Chinese clergyman pastor of the church, with full 
authority and responsibility, and having even the foreign staff in under- 


_ taking parish assignments do so under the leadership of the Chinese 


pastor, a very satisfactory co-ordination has been worked out. The 
subordinate members of the Chinese staff are perfectly clear where 
responsibility and authority is vested. They can be much better looked 
after if the Chinese pastor is the right kind of man and is given a free 
hand. The Chinese pastor calls and presides over staff meetings for 


the parish (not for the district). He calls and presides over the vestry 


(or parish committee) meetings, involving the question of finances and 
sel f-support. He takes complete responsibility for conduct of all church — 
services. An active and zealous man rises to such responsibility. 


The Chinese Minister 
* The Unifying Aim of the Cross 


A Sermon preached by Mr. CHanc SHvu-LIN 
Reported by Miss A. H. L. CrarKe 


" , your younger brother, am glad to be here again “a 
Although I am engaged in work elsewhere, this is my home 


district, and a lapse of a few years since I was last in this — 
chapel makes me the more glad to have the opportunity offered 
me by your pastor of leading the service this morning. : 
We will read I Corinthians 2: 1-6, and dwell specially on the 
thought, “I have already made up my mind to know nothing else amongst 
you, save to know Jesus Christ and Him nailed on The Cross.” 
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Like St. Paul, I come with no great words of wisdom, no flattering 
phrases of fair speech, but only to preach The Cross. 


Churches and congregations in this our land of China increase 


yearly—but what is preached and presented? One would expect to 
notice a greater increase of unity, but, rather, there seems to me to be 
yearly a more divided Church! 

In some places of worship, so-called, one can listen to an interesting 
description of some new discovery, or clever invention; or it may be to 
a lecture on astronomy or geography; or the congregation may listen 
_ open-mouthed to a tale of wonder of the olden days. But places where 
the Cross of Christ is preached are very few. 

I heard recently of a Chinese Independent Church in Peking or 
Tientsin. The members of the congregation arrived by tram, by carriage, 
by motor, by bicycle, or by rickshaw, and the building was packed. It 
was the usual Sunday congregation. They were well-dressed in the best 
cut of modern Chinese fashion, many wore tailor-made overcoats of 
“western” style, and their new leather shoes sounded well in the aisle! 

But there came one day a preacher who had no lecture or learned 
harangue prepared for them. Instead, he spoke of the unpleasant subject 
of Sin,—painted it very black in the universe and the individual, and 
only gave one means of deliverance from it ,—personal faith in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

The respectable congregation was rn astonished and hugely 
“huffed,” and many turned from that Chapel resolv ed: never to enter it 
again ! | 
Well, what about us here this morning? We are all familiar with 
the shape of the Cross,—a horizontal line crossing a perpendicular, 
thus :-— | 


but do we realise ; 
the aim of the Cross 
_—to make both (parts) ONE? 

(Read Eph: 2:16. this is 

particularly plain in the Chinese translation. ) ae 


HOW DO WE PERSONALLY PRESENT THE CROSS? 


If the Aim of The Cross is to unify, why does it not unite? 
Can we find what, if anything, is hindering union? 


1. Do we present a Disconnected Cross? Sometimes anythin | 


but a united Cross is presented. The “two parts” are very distinctly 
separated, and the effect is something like this :— 
The upright stroke may be the idea the “foreign” 
missionary has of himself and his methods; and the 
lower level stroke indicates his view of the Chinese 
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convert, and perhaps of Chinese people generally. Is it any wonder 
that such a “Cross” has no power of attraction? | 

2. Do we present a Divided and Sub-Divided Cross? The a 
connected idea was bad enough, but when the upper stroke is severed 
iby factions, jealousies, and divisions among the missionaries, is not 
the pitiful result produced :-— 


And if the “missionary” stroke is cut up, nes 
«nto how many more deplorable divisions does the + 
jealousy and faction between Central-Churches and . 

the numerous District-Congregations cut the lower pet 
line? The effect is obviously to obliterate entirely 

the Aim of the Cross. Why attempt to preach the Cross at all by 
lip, when the life is such a railing contradiction? 


3. Do we present a Destroyed Cross?—which, by being mulled 


apart, becomes no cross at all! We say there must be two parts to 
form a cross, one part horizontal to a perpendicular, and yet if differing 


_ gifts and graces are not srcogmanet,: ee like this happens in 


actual work :— 
| “This is my idea of ars and . ‘such a Doctrine, or 
manner of work, or point of view, and yours MUST 
agree with MINE.” 
_ Perhaps after much hard feeling and high words, one 
party yields, but the result is merely two lines. No 
Cross about that! 


Or the pull may come in the other direction, but with a similar 
result :— two strokes all right, but no unity. 


_ If there must be a crossing of views, perhaps the “upright” part 
of the affair disappears, and we act like this:— ! ; 


4. A De flected Cross is still another one presented. One would 
not think there could be so many presentations until one came really to — 
examine into the matter! This one has the two ‘parts sunt fixed but 
it lies at this angle :— 


The upper, point is often the our pride, 
or self takes. __ | 

One arm being regarded as the higher, the other must 
correspondingly be the lower,—inequality again! 
And note that the higher point exalts itself higher even 
than the head of the Cross. 


5. A Disproportioned Cross is yet another presentation. A 
correctly proportioned cross should have its “arms” of equal length. 
Let the perpendicular stroke indicate the Christian Doctrine, “Right 
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Principle,” or any other upright foundation you prefer, 
then the side parts should show a pleasing proportion, © 
not a disproportion like this :— 

Are these inequalities ever seen? Between a 
domineering mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law? 
_ (The former says, and with right, “I am the chief person 
in this home, and you must be —— to me in all 
things.” 

Is there ‘iieiliey of siaiides between husband and wife? Or 
something unhinged between parent and child? Or lack of balance 
between missionary and convert? 

* If so, this is far from being the Aim of the Cross. How 
wonderfully by the Cross the two parts ARE made one! 

I said to my wife, with a smile, soon after we were married, “The 
Bible says, ‘Wives, be in subjection to your own husbands,’ so you 
must be very obedient to me!’ She quite agreed, but also said, “Read 
on!,” and of course it said, “Husbands love your wives.’ | 
It is true and only right to teach, “Children, obey your parents,”’ 
but the fathers are also sdmonished not to “irritate” the “‘temper” of 
their children! 


There is power and attraction in an upright, united, rightly- 
proportioned Cross. 


. HOW DO WE PERSONALLY REGARD THE CROSS? 


Many think only of the Sufferer on the Cross; shudder at the 
cursings shouted at Him, even weep tears of pity for Him: tears for 
their own sin that nailed Him there and, to tell the truth, still nails 
Him there! ee 

Recently I met a Church-member of twenty-five years’ standing, 
and in conversation asked him, “Are you ‘allied’ to Jesus Christ,—do 
you ‘claim kinship’ with Him?” (As the Chinese rendering may be 
translated.) | | 

“Of course I do! -I have been a Church-member for all these years, 
can recite many hymns, and can pray.” 

“‘Well, I am very glad to hear it. Do you know the Crone of Christ?” 


“What a question to ask! Why else should I - Scriptures, and 
spend much time in preaching 
“Excellent! I know you are unsparing in your efforts;—but are 
all your own depraved emotions, and selfish, private desires nailed to the 
Cross?” 
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‘o My friend turned away with a changed mien, for it was well known 
that his conduct could not stand this test. 
This is a personal question for you and me to answer. 


HOW DO WE PERSONALLY APPROACH THE CROSS? 


There is only one way to do so, and that is to stoop, bow at the 
foot of the Cross. From the pierced Body of Our Lord there came 
out blood and water. What do these avail for us? The blood we 
know is for cleansing. In times of faintness, and also sleepiness, nothing 
revives one like a drink of water. 

May it be that the reason there are so many fainting and sleepy — 
Christians in our Churches to-day, is because though they value the 
Blood of our crucified Lord, they ignore and fail to ask for and 
drink of the Living Water which Christ waits to give, and which would 
become within them a spring bubbling and se up unto life ever- 


lasting? 


The Forward March of Medical Missions 


HAROLD BALME 
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has taken place in the medical missionary enterprise in China 
during the past decade, a careful study of the proceedings of 
the China Medical Missionary Association’s periodic conferences 
would at once supply it. But a few years ago, the main topics discussed 
focussed upon the mission hospital as the centre of curative and evangel- 
istic effort, and upon the western medical missionary as the main agent 
through whom such efforts were to be put forth. There were always, 
it is true, a few versatile individuals whose interests, as Christian physi- — 
cians, included such matters as scientific progress and research, medical 
education, the translation of medical literature, or the establishment of 
preventive measures, but they were the exception rather than the rule. 
The main conception of the medical missionary enterprise of that day 
was that of a potent means for overcoming prejudice, for attracting 
large numbers within the sphere of Christian influence and teaching, and. 
for curing at least a tiny fraction of the myriad ills to which China’s sons 
and daughters are heir. | 
| Gradually the objective began to widen, and a larger viewpoint to 
appear. A Committee on Publication and Translation, elected for the 
first time in 1905, reminded the members of the important task of 
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placing good medical literature at the disposal of the future medical pro- 
fession of China:' A Committee on Research, appointed in 1907, served 
to emphasize the fact that it was as much a part of the medical 
missionary’s duty to investigate conditions affecting physical health and 
well-being, with a view to their amelioration, as to receive the sufferers 
_ from obscure disorders in a hospital ward, and treat them with the 

maximum of sympathy and the minimum of scientific understanding. 
The Council on Medical Education, formed at the Shanghai Conference 
of 1915, grappled at once with the task of raising the educational 
standard in Mission Medical Schools, and succeeded within a few 
years in concentrating the efforts of the medical missionary force 
‘upon a few well-staffed and high-grade schools, rather than upon a 
larger number of ill-equipped institutions. | 

Since that date, still further progress has been made. The Peking 
Conference of 1920 was specially characterized by its demand for greater 
professional efficiency as well as spiritual influence in the conduct of 
mission hospitals, and will always be remembered for the excellent 
scientific material which its sectional meetings offered. | 

And now another such conference has just taken place in Shanghai, 
and the question at once arises as to what has been its prevailing note, 
and how far it also has registered the gaining of a new position on 
the forward march of medical missions. 

_ Opinions may vary as to the former of these points, but there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the latter. The wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed, both at the general and sectional conferences; the new viewpoint 
with which medical missionaries were disposed to look upon the task 
_and opportunity of to-day; and the comprehensive programme which was 
generally accepted as coming within the sphere of modern medical 
missions—all alike bear testimony to the great advance which has already 
been made, or is in process of being effected. It will suffice to refer to 
two main facts in support of this contention. 

The first of these is the large: place which was accorded to the 
subject of Preventive Medicine throughout the whole conference. Ever 
since the Council on Public Health was established by the Medical 
Missionary Association in 1915, interest in this question has been rapidly 
extending, and medical missionaries have been asking themselves whether 
it is not equally important to attempt to prevent disease as to cure it. 
The great strides that have been made in western countries during the 
past fifty years, in the reduction of disease-incidence and mortality, have 
been far more due to preventive measures than to curative. Moreover, 
in China the amount of human suffering and sickness is so incalculable 
_ that the sum total of all that can be effected by every mission hospital 
which exists, when reckoned in terms of curative treatment, is but an 
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insignificant fraction of the whole. Careful statistics have proved that 
at the present time not more than eight or nine out of every 1,000 sick 
people in China are receiving medical assistance at the hands of men 
or women who have received modern western training; and if the only 
hope of curing China’s physical ills lay in the treatment of those already — 
sick, the task might well be abandoned in despair. 

Preventive medicine, on the other hand, affords wonderful oppor- — 
tunities for the educating of public opinion and for the gradual institution 
of measures calculated to protect large sections of the community from 
the onslaught of disease. Numerous suggestions along these lines were 
made at different meetings of the Conference, ranging all the way from 
infant welfare work and the medical care of the school child to elaborate © 
schemes for sewage disposal in crowded cities, and for the effective 
control of serious epidemics, and it is questionable whether there was 
any topic which roused greater interest amongst the Chines delegates, 
or produced better articles from their pens. 

The second fact of primary importance arising out of the recent 
Conference was the increasing emphasis upon measures looking towards 
the devolution of responsibility for the care of the sick upon the 
Christian Chinese. This change of emphasis is in exact line with the 
modern policy underlying all branches of missionary activity. What- 
ever may be thought as to the success or failure of the great National 
Christian Conference of last May, when judged simply as a conference, 
its importance as an epoch in the history of missions can hardly be 
overrated. It marked the passing of the ways, from an organization _ 
of Christian forces largely mission-centric in orientation and western | 
in personnel to one that must increasingly become Church-centric and 
Chinese. And in this important movement the medical mission must 
either take its place, or prove itself exotic and reactionary. : 

It is not enough to plead for hundreds of medical and nursing 
recruits from the West, and to present to China merely an example of © 
personal self-sacrifice, of earnest evangelism and of scientific skill. The 
success or failure of each medical missionary must be reckoned in 
terms of what he has passed on; the depth to which his mission 
hospital has dug itself into the life and conscience of the community | 
around him; the extent to which he and his work have become dispensable 
rather than indispensable. In such way and in no other will the Christian 
attitude towards the sick and helpless become indigenous in China, and 
the enterprise initiated by the first medical missionaries become — 
permanent. 

The need of such a policy was implicit in almost every session of 
the Conference. We heard it in the insistence upon first-class medical 
education, and the primary importance of training well-qualified Chinese 
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men and women physicians and nurses to carry on the work of healing 
and saving; in the urgent appeal for better and more efficient hospitals, 

even at the cost of closing down existing institutions; in the pleas for the 
conversion of every medical mission into a model community centre of 
spiritual influence and social uplift; and in the suggestions for the 
guiding of the religious and philanthropic energies of every large city 
into the service and support of the local hospital. 

With such a programme before it, the future of the China Medical 
Missionary Association is full of promise, and with the appointment of 
Dr. J. L. Maxwell of Formosa as the new Executive Secretary, the 
generous support of the China Medical Board towards the Association’s 
budget, and the issuing of the Association’s Journal monthly instead of 
bi-monthly, the next few years ought to see even greater progress than 
‘that hitherto recorded. 

A word should be added in closing as to the pchnetéd arrangements of 
the Conference. These left little to be desired. Through the generosity 
of the Southern Methodist Mission, the beautiful buildings of the 
McTyeire School were placed at the disposal of the Association, not 
only for public meetings but also for the accommodation of the delegates. 


This afforded a delightful opportunity for social intercourse and fellow- — 


ship, for meetings with old friends, and for comparing notes over mutual 
problems. 

The morning and evening sessions were devoted to topics of general 
interest, whilst the afternoon was given up to the various scientific 
sections, for which a large number of original papers had been prepared, 
and which — of very grant value. 


> 


The British Chambers of Commerce and the Boxer 
Indemnity 


G. SPARHAM 


N the year 1912 an effort was made to secure assistance from the 
Boxer Indemnity fund for a proposed university in Central China 
in which Lord William Cecil, backed by the leading men of 

- Oxford and Cambridge Universities, was greatly interested. 

It was estimated that after all claims under the Boxer Indemnity 
fund had been met there would be a certain surplus in the hands 
of the British Government, and an endeavour was made to secure 
this surplus for the University scheme. Approach to the Government 
revealed the fact that there was no surplus. The amount charged to 
the Chinese Government only met the bare cost of the expedition 
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and the personal claims which had been cut to the lowest possible point. 
The position therefore was taken that to use money from the Indemnity 
Fund would really be taking it from the pockets of British taxpayers, and 
this, it was then considered, would be unreasonable. The war broke out 
shortly after this, and for the time being the whole matter remained in 
abeyance. When peace returned the British people were carrying a 
weight of taxation that would previously have been regarded as intoler- 
able; but they had attained to a new world view, and the assistance 
that China had given in connection with the labour corps raised the 
whole question of the Boxer Indemnity and whether something might 
not be done to assist China in her struggle to achieve settled Government, 
which would be for the benefit of China and all her friends. : 
Some of the leading British merchants in China felt that it was 
laid upon them to do what they could in this direction, and they 
reached the conclusion that the best contribution they could make would 
be the helping of China to secure such education as they themselves had 
enjoyed in British Public Schools and Universities, and in providing 
for suitable technical training. Sir John Jordan, before retiring from 
Peking, in sympathy with this movement urged upon the various British 
communities in China the desirability of their giving increased financial 
aid to British educational and medical missions with a view to creating 
a more sympathetic relationship between the Chinese and British peoples. 
The result was that a fund of slightly over Tls. 100,000 was raised in 
China in connection with the Associated British Chambers of Commerce, 
and in 1921 a special committee was appointed to disburse this. Twenty 
per cent. of the receipts were given in a single grant to hospitals to 
help meet deficiencies caused by war conditions and difficult exchange, 
the remainder of the fund being spread over a period of five years 
and given in grants to the leading Anglo-Chinese secondary schools. 
There was undoubtedly the thought in many minds that if a beginning 
was made from a fund locally raised the British Government might 
release at least a similar amount from the Boxer Indemnity. Substantial 
help was given at the home end by men like Sir Edwin Stockton, M.P., 
President of Manchester Chamber of Commerce. During the recent 
years of China’s troubles resulting from famine and political unsettle- 
ment, he has consistently held that as Manchester’s commerical relations 
with Chinese firms have always been eminently satisfactory, these firms 
having been proved sound in judgement and reliable in keeping their 
contracts, it was up to Manchester to give any assistance in her power 
to China at the present time. He has recently declared that the British 
Government should realise the strong sentiment of British Commerce 
in favour of devoting the Boxer Indemnity to Chinese education, and 
maintained that it would be wise in acting in accordance with it. 
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Chinese public opinion, as voiced by leading statesmen, make it 
clear that action on these lines would be greatly appreciated in China. 

There was accordingly very general satisfaction when, some three 
months ago, the announcement was made that the Government had 
agreed to devote the British share in the outstanding portion of the 
Boxer Indemnity to purposes mutually beneficial to Great Britain and 
China. 

For the last four or five years the Associated British Chambers 
of Commerce in China and Hongkong have held periodic conferences 
with a view to considering matters of wide importance in connection 
with British Commerce. Such a conference was planned at Shanghai 
for February 21st to 24th of the present year. Many very important 
subjects appeared on the agenda, and among these a chief place was 
given to the question of the Boxer Indemnity. With a view to a 
thorough discussion the following educationalists were invited to be 
present: Sir William Brunyate, K.C.M.G., Vice Chancellor of 
Hongkong University; Dr. Harold Balme, President of Shantung 
_ Christian University; Miss Lambert, (C. M. S. Girls’ Middle School) 
Foochow; Rev. Arthur Bonsey, (L. M. S. Griffith John College) 
Hankow; Rev. S. H. Dixon, (W. M. M. S., Wesley College) Wuchang; 
and Rev. R. E. F. Peill, (L. M. S.) Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College. 
The writer, who has been serving on the Educational Committee of 
the Conference for the past fifteen months, was also present. It may 
be mentioned that in addition to the representatives of British Commerce 
from various centres in China, Mr. R. H. Clive, C. M. G., attended as 
representing the British Minister, and Mr. Sydney Barton, Consul 
General of Shanghai, and other representatives of the Consular forces 
were also present. 

The discussion of the question of the Boxer Indemnity took a 
great part of two sessions, and between these sessions a special committee 
was at work. The final action taken was as follows: 

“That the Conference. welcomes the announcement recently made 
of the intention of His Majesty’s Government to devote the British 
share in-the outstanding. portion of the Boxer Indemnity to purposes. 
mutually beneficial to Great Britain and China. e 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the purposes to which 
those funds can most usefully be applied in accordance with the above 
decision are the education of Chinese on British lines. and the support 
of British medical work, educational and clinical, in China. 

“That, as regards the application of the funds to be devoted to 
educational work, this Conference adheres generally to the view ex- 
pressed in the report adopted by the last Conference of Chambers (as 
amplified by the: memorandum received by the Conference from the 
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invited educationalists), under which first place was given to the support 
of secondary schools in China under British control, with subsidiary 
provision for the development of feeder primary schools and with as 


ample provision as possible for scholarships from the feeder primary 


schools to the secondary schools, from the latter to the University of 


Hongkong, and in appropriate cases (more especially for 


work) to Universities in Great Britain. 

“That, in view of altered conditions, this Conference is of opinion 

(a) that public monies, upon the scale contemplated, ought not 
to be devoted to any British school which is not, or is not capable of 
becoming, a really efficient school; and 

(b) that while grants both of a capital and of a recurring nature 
might properly be made, as a provisional measure, with a view to 
bringing a school up to the required standard, the ultimate object should 
be the creation of autonomous educational foundations, with adequate 
endowments, due regard being had to the purposes for which the school 
was originally founded. 

“That this Conference would be glad to see the University of 
Hongkong placed in a position financially to meet the obligations likely 
to be placed upon it. ; 

“That this Conference is satisfied that much of the work done by 
British agencies in “Union” institutions (under which heading there 
is included practically the whole of British medical educational work 
in China proper ) is upon definitely British lines and is an almost necessary _ 


complement to the work done in British secondary schools, for both 


which reasons it is deserving of financial support under the proposed 
scheme. 

“That this Conference would approve the giving of financial support 
to technical education in China on British lines, or the provision of 
scholarships tenable in England for the study of special processes in 
cases in which the provision of facilities on the spot would be impossible 
or would involve unreasonable expense. 

“That this Conference ‘regards the provision of facilities for the 
education of Chinese girls and women as an essential complement to the 
education of Chinese youths on Western lines. 

“That, finally, this Conference would welcome the creation of 
machinery in China to aid in the distribution of the monies available, — 
and regards it as essential that such machinery should make provision 
for the adequate representation of Chinese opinion.” 

The action of the Conference is not in itself effective but it is likely 
to influence the British Government in the parliamentary action which it 
is understood will now be necessary. Assuming that Parliament takes a 
similar view to that of the Conference there would seem to be no reason 
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why the British missionary societies should not heartily co-operate in 


the scheme of education as now proposed. The missionary character 
of schools and institutions would in no way be affected. The main 
stress is laid upon secondary or middle school Anglo-Chinese education 
for both boys and girls. Feeder primary schools are to be assisted and a 
system of scholarships from primary to middle school and from middle 


school to university for men and women is provided. In suitable cases 


provision is made for students proceeding, mainly for post-graduate 
work, to universities in Great Britain. 

_Hongkong University naturally occupies a prominent Position. It 
is proposed that substantial financial assistance shall be given for the 
development of this University, especially with a view to enabling it to 
meet the additional obligations likely to be placed upon it. As a number 
of scholarships will be granted it is probable that a considerable number 
of students from Anglo-Chinese secondary schools will proceed to 
Hongkong after matriculation. The Church Missionary Society and 
the London Missionary Society have already established hostels at this 
University, and these may be enlarged, or, if necessary, others might 
be added. It may be noted that Hongkong University is specially 
strong in its engineering department. 

While a certain stress is laid upon work at Hongkong full recogni- 
tion is given to Union Institutions, which include normal schools, 
medical schools and colleges and universities at present in existence or 
hereafter to be founded in which British and American missions are 
co-operating. 

Technical training is provided for, either in the sense of technical 
schools to be established in China, or of er to enable students 
to study i in Britain. 

_ Medical work, whether educational or clinical, occupies a prominent 
position in the scheme, and it is proposed that funds available be used 
to secure thoroughgoing efficiency in all departments. 

It may be noted that while the funds now contemplated may be 
devoted to institutions under British guidance or to the British side in 
Union Institutions there is no idea of establishing an all-British University 
in China. The present scheme is so planned that it quite well fits in 
with the wider vision of to-day, and it should make a valuable contribution 
to. such a national system of education as is outlined in the Report of 
the Educational Commission ‘Christian Education in China’. It is 
specially provided that in any machinery that may be set up for the 
administration of the Fund, Chinese — ae 3 have adequate re- 
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Litholatry in Badi and Bawang, and Some 
Non-Lamaist Regions 
J. HUSTON EDGAR 


ITHOLATRY or Stone Worship was a peculiarity of the ancient 
Semitic peoples. It travelled very far afield, and at a much later 
period we find it as one of the features of Manicheism. As it 
is very common in all the regions from Tatsienlu to Sungpau, 
and especially in the hyphenated States of Badi-Bawang, a few words 
on its meaning and development may give a hint of the ideas underlying 
the system. The population of Badi and Bawang is quite important, 
and the people, who are ardent lamaists, express their faith in three 
important lamaseries, two Yellow or orthodox and one Black or heter- 
odox. But althoygh officially lamaists, the foreign religion is un- 
doubtedly grafted on to another system in which superstitious reverence 
for fragments of white untrimmed quartz predominates. Bawang, the 
Chinese rendering of Bavo and Ba’am, although politically united to 
Badi or Bras-Ti, is ethnologically quite different. But litholatry is as 
common in the one as in the other. The sacred stones are seen on gates, 
walls, mounds, corners of houses, and in almost any other conspicuous 
or important locality: indeed, they are as ubiquitous as the mani flags 
are in other parts of the Tibetan country. In passing we, perforce, are 
aware that the rocky faces around are streaked and speckled with this 
material, and a particularly large wedge is known as Buddha’s tooth. 
This, while suggesting an animistic or totemic origin for the litholatry, 
also indicates how accommodating Buddhism may become. 


II. The explanation of the Stone worship varies almost as fre- 
quently as the regions differ. Sometimes we are forced to consider them 
of phallic significance. Again, according to the locality, we find them 
acting as protecting talismans; or revered as the fire producing material; 
or the original, ever-being, pure substance. Then we find them described 
as the God of the mountains (,]) 2 g) and The God—the Heavens. 
(*% 3% ww). The material is often worked into the stone-work of 
buildings in the form of an ox’s head; and small pieces may be seen 
stuck in a cake of cow manure after it has been plastered on the wall. 
The incense stoves also have the white stones close at hand in conjunction 
with horns and heads of oxen. Here “white” is associated with the 
volumes of scented, snowy smoke emitted by the burning juniper in 
the praying furnaces. Sometimes, instead of stones, peculiar triangular 
corners, white-washed, deck the corners of the castles; and on the 
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walls, rising from the ground line, are sections white-washed to resemble 
serrated ranges of eternal snow. Here no doubt we have the idea of 
mountain worship, and the white indicating snow. 


III. But quite another meaning is suggested in the state of Badi 
or Bras Ti. Here in spite of Yellow and Black Lamaism litholatry is 
also common: in fact it almost seems as if it is peculiarly associated 
with Black Lamaism or Bonism. This heterodox system is probably a 
corrupt survival of the primitive Shamanism of Tibet; and therefore 
we assume that litholatry was an item in the pre-Buddhist animism of 
Central Asia. The Bons.now have a Supreme Being known as Kun 
Bzang Ruam Gsum—the all good Trinity—who is perfect, free, Eternal 
and Impersonal. But He may become Personal by being Incarnate in a 
Sentient Being; and multiform, when seen in pictures, idols, and natural 
objects. Now is this corrupt Christianity or an independent develop- 
ment of some far distant Semitic or more modern manicheistic idea? 
In some to me, rather obscure way, both the Bon conception of 
their “God” and the quartz cones seem to be connected with the 
Chinese T’ien (KK). In any case the white stone in many places 
is the God—Heaven; and near Li Fan there is a Temple, not 
lamaist certainly, nor Chinese, where Three large White Stones 


worshipped. It is known as “Peh K’ong 
—the Pure Vacancy; and a comment on the “Peh K’ong,” the 


Stone Idols, in the form of a parallelism, says in effect “The Pure 
Eye is Omniscient ;” and ““The Vacancy is Omnipotent.’’** This at once 
suggests the Infinite, Pure, All-embracing, Omniscient, Life-giving Space: 
the negation of material concepts. Here both the unsullied vision and 


the Negatived Personality are concerned in the affairs of Earth. The 


stones are supposed to be “enthused’’ (indwelt) by the God. But this 
is not far removed from Nirvana, and yet may be the God—the Heavens 
—as well as the ancient Chinese T’ien. _And is it not possible that we 
may find the same idea in the Impersonal, Eternal Deity of the Bons? 


Whether we must eventually go back to Semitic paganism for the 


Idea remains to be seen. But reviewing the explanations given verbally, 
or recorded in inscriptions, under the guise of Litholatry we find some- 
thing not unlike Zoroastrian dualism, as well as fire worship. In some 
regions, where Lamaism has no hold, a Peacock, the emblem of Krishna 


is worshipped. In the Lifan region a yak, symbolically bearing the sins 


of the people, is perpetually roaming free in the wastes. I would be 
interested to learn if the disciples of the Persian Mani ever reached the 
West of China. | 
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A Significant Conference on Theological Education 
| J. D. MACRAE 


HE Conference on Theological Education which convened at 
Tsinan, February 6-7, 1923, on the invitation of the School 
of Theology of Shantung Christian University, was attended by 
about seventy representatives of churches, missions, theological 

schools and Bible schools, from as far south as Wuchang and as far 

north as Mukden. | 

The Conference was not called to discuss questions of Sisiney as 
such. It aimed, rather, to voice the needs of the Church for different 
types of workers, to determine the standards of theological education 
in the light of these needs and to arrive at a better understanding prong 


existing schools. 
I wish to state certain personal impressions gained from the two 


days spent together: 

(1) Mutual Understanding—Suspicion may easily arise where we 
do not know one another sufficiently. An atmosphere of suspicion is 
not wholesome; spiritual fruits do not flourish in it; spiritual anaemia 
is its sure result. In spite of differences in both opinion and practice, 
as to organization, as to actual content of Theological Courses, as to 
Scripture interpretation, those- responsible for the conduct of existing 
schools in North China feel that we must strive resolutely for mutual 
understanding and mutual trust. Otherwise we shall continue to stand 
in impotence before an unprecedented opportunity to provide workers 
for a great church just beginning to stir with new intellectual and 
spiritual currents. | 

The Kingdom is something bigger than province or denomination 
or institution. Of what avail is it to urge the Chinese Church to 
give attention to world peace, or to foster the international mind, if 
jeaders in the Christian movement fail to consider the interests of the 
Church as a whole? The China for Christ movement appealed to some 
of us because it presented to Young China the vision of a nation won 
for Christ. Can we rise together to meet the challenge? God in the 
life of the nation, Christ the Saviour and Hope of a whole people, the 
Christian Church of China,—these are great conceptions of which we — 
sought to catch a glimpse together. 

It was suggested once more that a permanent association of those 
engaged in theological education, over all China, should be formed. 
Such a step cannot be long delayed. 

(2) “The sound of marching in the tops of the mulberry trees — 
The uniform testimony of delegates as to the new life pulsating through 
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the Church was most enheartening. Phere are those who begin to 
speak of thousands willing to acknowledge Christ and who confidently 
expect great ingatherings in the near future. God is manifestly at 
work; we must expect great things to happen. China’s hour has come; 
the most thoughtful among Chinese pastors and leaders are fully 
conscious of it. The demand for adequate instruction for ——— 
of all classes is simply overpowering. 

(3) The clarion call for Chinese workers—The time has clearly | 
come when Missions must seriously consider how they shall apply 
their resources as between the sending of large numbers of new mission- 
aries to the field and the preparation of large numbers of Chinese 
workers on the field. Should the financial disabilities under which 
home boards are labouring at present result in increased provision for 
the preparation of workers of, all types, men and women, in China the 
Chinese Church will reap the benefit. Judging from facts brought out 
in our Conference it is simply impossible to overestimate the orgency 
of the call for such workers. 

(4) The Country Districts—Another tunmistakeable note of the 
Conference was its emphasis on the rural population. It was felt by 


some that the term “country” has been too loosely used in many of 


our discussions; as though everything outside uf Peking, Tientsin, the 
provincial capitals and other large cities were to be classified as rural. 
What about the district (hsien) cities with which China is dotted over, 


as centres from which many of the country districts can be effectively 


reached with an adequate programme for the whole community? 

What is wanted is experimentation in new methods of presenting — 
the Gospel in all its bearing to the villages of China. Old methods 
will not necessarily be scrapped; but there are other means to be 
applied. Our schools were urged to accept the responsibility for such 
experiments and such training in the work of practical evangelism. The — 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that instead of depending upon more 
or less desultory participation of students in practical work during the 
term, there should rather be definite provision made for students giving 
their whole attention to field work during certain definite periods, under . 
careful instruction and supervision. 

Will men who have received a high grade college education in 
preparation for the study of theology be suited to work under conditions 
existing in the country? Will they be willing to go to the country ? 
It is surely unfair to such men to assert that they are unwilling to face 
the sacrifices involved in the acceptance of a country pastorate. The 


Chinese student is quite as capable of responding to a difficult situation 


as any other. In spite of any unfortunate experiences of the past, 
which must, in the nature of the case, be very limited in number as 
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yet, we should expect our graguates to exhibit the spirit of Christ here 
as elsewhere. The bulk of the work in rural communities will be done 


by men of a different type; but that the College graduate will shoulder 


his responsibility there as well as in the city cannot be doubted. It is 
worth while to remark also that the present great disparity, in many 
quarters, between the remuneration offered in country areas and that of 
the city is a factor not to be forgotten. Men cannot live, rear and 
educate a family, and keep themselves supplied with the means of self- 
culture in spiritual things, nor can they maintain self-respect, to say 
nothing of the respect of the society about them, on an inadequate 
income, however willing they may be to make sacrifices. | 


(5) Reports from different theological and Bible schools, indicated 
that no less than four types of training are being carried on at present. 
Judged from the point of view of entrance standards these are; (a) 
Graduate; (b) Undergraduate (one or two years of Arts before entering 
the Theological Department) ; (c) Middle School (senior Middle School 
under the new 6-6:4 system); and (d) Junior Middle School or its 
equivalent. Has not the time come when at least one of these types 
can be dispensed with entirely? At the two extremes the graduate 
and the junior middle school men must be provided for for some 
time to come. Is it not possible for the two intervening courses to 
coalesce? The value of an extra year in Arts College work for middle 
school graduates, as a background for the study of theology can scarcely 
be questioned. Introductory courses in psychology, sociology, Greek, 
etc., are invaluable to these men. Such subjects cannot well be introduced 
in the regular three years course in theology without detriment to the 
studies which are vital to the minister’s preparation. 

Among actual resolutions passed by the Conference were the 
following: 

(1) In order that theological graduates may be “apt to teach,” 
we urge that adequate courses in religious education be given a 
prominent place in the curricula of our theological and Bible schools, 
and that, under supervision, practical training in Sunday school 
methods and teaching be provided in practice schools or classes. | 

(2) In order that the Church may have a leadership filled with the 
evangelistic spirit, skilled in evangelistic method and rich in _ the 
evangelistic message we urge upon our theological schools the duty 
of exalting the office of the Evangelist in the eyes of students; and the 
need for more careful attention to homiletical work with an evangelistic 
intent, as also to evangelistic practice and training. 

(3) That correspondence courses and summer. schools be organized 
for men in the active ministry. | 
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(4) In view of the unique importance of religious teaching for 
pupils of middle school grade, it is the sense of this gathering that one 
or more of our theological schools should include as a part of its work 
the special preparation of teachers of religious education for middle 
schools, by means of courses in feligious education and in the teaching 
_ of the Bible in such schools, : 

, (3) In view of the caer: ‘ebilenay of the number of students 
now in theological training to meet the: needs of the next decade, be it 
resolved that this Conference, conscious. of the present unprecedented 
opportunities for the gathering of men’ and- women into the Kingdom, 
urge upon all bodies represented ‘the importance of laying great stress 
upon the preparation of able men and women i in much larger numbers, 
for leadership in the church. 

(6) In view of the critical situation in industries, the danger to 
the nation from the increasing employment of women and children 
in factories, the unsanitary conditions of living in both city and country 
resulting in ‘epidemics, the low economic status of great masses of the 
population, the appalling amount of illiteracy, and the prevalence of 
vice, we urge. that courses: of study be established to open the eyes of 
students to actual conditions in city and country; that they study the 
application. of Christianity to these ‘conditions. ‘We would further re- 
commend that students be trained to make surveys. 

(7). That this Conference, recognizing the importance of the 
highest qualifications for the Christian ministry, express its conviction 
that all theological students should be graduates and urge that 
throughout the Church all — in advance aim at this standard. 


In Memoriam 


“Rev. George Fitch, D. D. 
Oe fondness ‘for biography is due not so mae to the fact that 


we delight in reading of achievements as our desire to know 
what sort of a person accomplished them—in other words we 
are specially interested in character or personality. In giving 
a brief outline of Dr. Fitch’s life, the chief purpose will be to portray 
his character. | 
George Field Fitch was ie in Avon, Ohio, on June 28, 1845. 
His father was a Presbyterian missionary who, inspired by real mission- 
ary zeal, came from New England to the Western Reserve. 
The boy was only a year old when his father died, leaving his 
wife and a large family of children in straightened circumstances. He 
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attested school at the Academy in Fremont and then went to Adelbert 
College (at that time called Western Reserve College) in Hudson, Ohio. 
After graduation he studied in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. 
He was ordained in 1869 and in the same year married Mary McLellan 
whom he had known from boyhood. After a year’s pastorate in 
Southwestern Ohio, he and his wife came out to China as missionaries, 
arriving November 5, 1870. 

For the first two years he was stationed in Shanghai, and then 
opened up the work for the Presbyterian Mission in Soochow, being 
the second missionary to live in the city, and the first to erect a residence 
there: His period of work in Soochow extended over twelve years, but 
a part of the time.was spent in Shanghai substituting for a member of 
the mission on furlough. 

During those years he gave himself up largely to evangelistic and 
pastoral work and founded outstations in neighboring towns. In co- 
operation with Dr. J. W. Davis and Dr. A. P. Parker he accomplished 
the important work of translating the New Testament into the Soochow 
dialect. 

In 1885, owing to urgent necessity for some one to oversee the 
work at Ningpo, he was transferred to that city, and spent the next 
three years as a leader of his Chinese associates, in evangelistic work. 

Then unexpectedly in 1888 the call came to him to take charge of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai, and he assumed what was 
perhaps the chief work of his life. When he came, the Press was small, 
but through his efficient leadership, careful business management and 
sound judgment it grew and developed until it became one of the great 
missionary agencies in China. This is the more remarkable inasmuch 
as he had no previous business <a. and no special knowledge of the 
art of printing. 

As he saw the work expanding walk outgrowing the cramped quarters 
on Peking Road he had the wisdom to purchase the property on North 
Szechuen Road and thus obtain the accommodation needed for further 
development. He acted on his own responsibility in taking this important 
step, but the authorities in the home land supported him and gave their 
approval. 

The twenty-six years in which he was superintendent of the Press 
were full of activity. In addition to heavy office duties, he found time 
to edit the Cu1nresE Recorper, being sole editor for twenty years and 
then turning it over to a committee. For a time he continued to be 
editor-in-chief, and, after resigning that position, still retained his place 
on the editorial board. 

He was deeply interested in the religious welfare a all who worked 
in the Press and held services for them on week days as well as on 
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Sundin The Sunday congregation under his — developed into 
a strong self-supporting Church. 

On Sundays he regularly visited the Mixed Court Jail and held 
services for the prisoners. 

In 1914, in his seventieth year, he gave up his work as superintendent 
of the Press, having the satisfaction of having made it one of the most 
useful servants of the missionary cause in China. ; 

During the last nine years of his life, there seemed to be but little 
diminution in his vigor, mental alertness and power of work. He visited 
stations in the neighborhood of Shanghai, acted as chaplain to the Door 
of Hope, and interested himself in all good causes. | 

In 1918 a great sorrow came to him in the passing away of his 

wife, who had been a wonderful helpmeet in all his work. 
_ Such, in brief, is an outline of his life and work in China. One might 
sum up his character in the few words—he was a truly Christ-like man. 
One could not come in contact with him without feeling that Christ dwelt 
in him. His influence was felt by all who knew him, and that influence 
counted for more than his achievements in the way of work. If we 
analyze his character and ask ourselves in what ways he resembled 
Christ, we find that he had a great enthusiasm for humanity. - He loved 
his fellow men and found something of good in all. One who had 
been his servant for many years, hearing someone say “Everyone loved 
him,” after a moment’s thought, exclaimed “He loved everyone,” and 
that was the truer estimate. 

He grew in the spirit of tolerance. Those who worked with him 
remarked that he had strong opinions, but was always reasonable and one 
with whom others could get along. In recent years he became more 
tolerant and seemed to realize how impossible it was for us all to see 
things from exactly the same point of view. Surrounded by many 
engaged in sharp controversy he still maintained a broadmindedness. 

He was a man of deep humility. The Rev. Chang Pao Tsu, in his 
address at the funeral service, said, “He was a very humble man. In 
this he was a disciple of Christ. Christ said, ‘I am meek and lowly.’ 
He followed Christ’s admonition and followed in his way. During 
these twenty-three years I never once saw Dr. Fitch with the appearance 
of anger nor did I once hear words of anger pass his lips, whether dealing 
with his own personal affairs or with matters of public concern. In 
private conversation and in public conference he was always gentle and 
courteous and humble.” 

The sorrow we experience in our loss is transmuted into thankful- 
ness, for surely we must thank God for the example of His servant, and 
for the nepEratION Gat comes to us from his Christ-like life and character. 
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Our Book Table 


Tue R. T. S. HymMNnat with Tunes. Cloth boards, 9x6 inches. 718 pp. plus Indices 
axau. R. S. of North and Central China. 


This is a truly splendid book of hymn-tunes. No organist or choir- 
master in China can afford to be without it. | 

Each of the 569 hymns has its own tune: not infrequently two— 
sometimes even three—are given. There is a total of 597 different tunes. 
What rapid strides we shall now make in the improvement of our psalmody! 


“O and A, and A and O, 
Cum cantibus in choro, 
Let our merry organ go, 
Benedicamus Domino.” 


There is no need to speak here of the high quality of the Hymnal: 
(the fact that over 30,000 copies are in use, and the sales are accelerating 
in pace, shews that it must be the Hymnal for a long time to come:) but 
of the music there are more good things to be said than can be mentioned 
in a brief review. | 

Many of the tunes are given in a lower key than that in which they 
are usually accessible. This is an advantage of very considerable impor- 
tance. Whata boon to have “Mendelssohn” (52) in F instead of in G: and 
“St. Albinus” (89) in B flat instead of C! Nothing has militated so much 
against “ congregational” singing as tunes in too high a setting. Organ 
builders have tried to meet this difficulty by giving us the transposing 
key-board, but only a few instruments are supplied with it, and not every 
church has such an instrument. The transposed tune-book is a much 
more portable thing. Since this Hymnal has come into our hands we 
have heard of a movement in the English Church—chiefly amongst the 
younger generation of musicians—which aims at encouraging more con- 
gregational singing, and the organist of Westminster Abbey has published 
an edition of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ with every tune written in 
a lower key. The musical editor of the Hymnal before us has similarly 
rendered a great service to the churches in China. The tunes in this book, 
as now written, may be sung with comfort by any mixed congregation. 

The Committee of Selection is to be congratulated on the many happy 
marriages they have effected (in this book!) They have searched 
diligently and the result is that we have good tunes which “fit” well the 
hymns to which they are mated. Note, e.g., Nos. 286, 290, 334, 383 and 533. 

Special thanks to whomsoever it may be due for giving us “I am so 
glad” (491) in a far superior form to the monotonous un-harmony of the 
original. Also for No. 501, an alternative tune to the same metre. 

Most of the tunes from ‘Songs and Solos’ have been re-harmonised: 
note—for example—Nos. 335 and 522. | | 

Thanks, too, for the many foot-notes indicating other tunes which 
may be preferred to those selected by the Committee. 

The “adapted” work has been carefully done: cf. Nos. 514, 531, 459, 
141, and particularly the second tune to No. 126, which may well oust 
the first tune given, being distinctly more tuneful. : 7 

A glance down the list of composers shows that the stores of many 
countries have been drawn upon. There are tunes from India and China 
as well as those by European and American musicians. : | 


| 
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The Indices are clear and completc, indeed excellent. 

The question may be asked, ‘Why are they not given in Chinese?’ 

Probably the reason is that the name of a tune—as christened by its 
composer or in memory of him—usually adheres to it in any country 
to which it may come. A Chinese translation (or trans-literation) of 
these names would not be of much use to one hunting here for a tune. 
Also, of those who can read music in this land, either for singing or 
playing, there is probably an increasing majority who know sufficient 
English to be able to use these Indices. | 
The type (music) is beautifully clear. So, also, in most instances, 
is that used for the text: occasionally a smaller type has had to be used 
for the hymn, owing to the tune requiring more space on the page. 

The chief value of this book is as a tune-book, and we are therefore 
glad to observe that the proofs (of the music) must have been very 
carefully read: the errata—in a total of near 600 tunes—being remarkably 
few and un-important. 

(The final chord of ‘Angelus’ No. 418, should not be dotted!) 

On page xxx the ‘bar’ (1.e., measure) of music contains two crude 
errors, 1e., consecutive fifths and consecutive octaves! The bass clef 
in the second chord should have C upper and A, not A and D. | 

_ .The text has not been as carefully scrutinised. We have noted 57 
misprints in the hymns, and that without a thorough search of all. (Yet 
the list of “Errata in the Text” only gives half-a-dozen!) | 

But it seems ungracious to be meticulous in a search for blemishes 
in so splendid a book. They are but as spots in the sun. The extensive 
use of this book can be nothing but a boon, and we wish for it a very 
wide circulation. | 

| | F. SHARP SIGNATURE. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. Qualities Associated with their Success. By 
Jennincs Pinkwet Cuvu. Published by Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

This is a scientific study of the success or failure of Chinese students 
in the United States. It is full of tables, even dipping at times into 
mathematical formulae. Some of the conclusions and suggestions in 

Chapter VIII are as follows: (1) That more emphasis should be placed — 

upon the knowledge of English in the preparation of these students; (2) 

That the teaching of Chinese and English be closely associated so that 

there will be improvement in both together; (3) That not much is gained 

in scholarship, leadership and knowledge of English by continuing the stay 
in America over the average period of ten years: indeed, it is suggested 
that this period might well be shortened. | 


Beyonp SHANGHAI. By Harotp SPEAKMAN. The Abingdon Press. Gold $2.50. 


‘ The author of this readable volume is a painter. He is one of the 
innumerable short-trippers to China who write books thereon. He has, 
however, done much better than most of this ilk. The best part of the 
book is the eight colored illustrations which are almost worth its price. He 
saw China on two or three short trips, and through an artist’s eyes. He 
gives, therefore, a colorful picture of his experiences. But he succeeded 
in seeing the real China. It is a good book to read on one’s way out to 
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China for the first time. It paints the common life of China, seen in a 
somewhat fleeting way, in sympathetic colors. The author visited Pootoo 
and stayed at the Temple of the Grotto, claiming to be its first white guest 
for three hundred years. He also lived for a time in a Chinese home in | 
Shanghai where some of China’s irresponsible germs finally put him in 
the doctor’s hands and hastened his exit from China. ae 


Stupies 1n History, Economics, & Pusiic Law. Edited by the Faculty of ‘Political 
Science of Columbia University. Vol. XCIX. No. 2. (Whole Number 226) 
Central And Local Finance In China. A Study of the Fiscal Relations Between 
the Central, the Provincial, and the Local Governments. By CHUAN SHIB-LI, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Economics in Futan College, Shanghai. New York, Columbia 
University. Pp. 94%4x6 inches. 1922. | 


This book is published in the same Volume as the work on the 
Agricultural History of China by Mabel Ping-hua Lee, Ph.D., which was 
noticed in the RECORDER several months ago. The chapters of this treatise 
first give a comprehensive historical survey. There is a detailed statement 


of the outline facts—especially fiscal facts—in the organization of the 


Central Government of China and of the Provincial and Local govern- 
ments before 1912. This occupies two important chapters, after which 
is an exposition of-the various efforts made to separate Local Finance 
from National Finance. Another chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
the fiscal systems of other countries from which China may learn, France, 
Japan, Germany, the U. S. and “England.” The main thesis of the book 
is in chapters V and VI which comprise Fundamental Recommendations 
for the Political and Fiscal Re-adjustment between the Central, Provincial, 
and Local Governments. The author has evidently studied his broad 
subject with diligence and success. He quotes numerous authorities, 
giving five pages of Bibliography in the Appendix. From an academic 
gor of view many of his suggestions appear excellent, others less so. 
et when one considers the sort of self-centered, ignorant, and irresponsible 
Parliament which must vote to adopt these self-denying plans, the prospect 
does not look hopeful. 7 | 
_ The past financial history of China is shown to have been chaotic 
because those who administered it for their own reasons greatly preferred 
chaos to order. In spite of these difficulties, however, the author is 
highly optimistic. He reminds us that the Chinese are merely repeating 
the history of America and France in their struggle for a democratic form 
of government. When popular control is realized “China will not fail to 
become one of the most prosperous, the most progressive, and the most 
liberal and democratic countries in the world.” It is greatly to be desired 
that each of the present magistrates, as well as all provincial and national 
islators in China could be induced to listen to a course of lectures on 
this handbook, to awaken some of them from their unintelligent apathy 
in regard to their country. This copy is bound in paper, and there is an 
undue number of serious misprints. | 
A. 5S. 


Fioop-Tire 1n Cutna. By B. B. CHAPMAN, M.A. 80 pages, 7x5 inches, paper covers 
1/-. Wesleyan Missionary Society, 24 Bishopsgate, London E. C. | 


“There are a very few swiftly passing decisive years before Chinese 
thought “sets” hard and resists formative influences which it so welcomes 
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to-day. All the present indications are that the Churches will be too late 
and “know not the day of their visitation,” with disastrous consequences. 
It is to make clear this situation and help obviate such a result that this 
booklet is written.” 

Mr. Chapman, Dean of the Union Normal School, Wuchang, illustrates 


in regard to our educational and evangelistic situation the warning— 


' “There is a tide in the affairs of men, .... 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” : 

The author, whose quotations are singularly apt, reminds us with 
telling effect of the Sibylline oracles; once lost they were irrecoverable, 
for Tarquin had neglected a god-sent gift. Similarly to-day, says the 
writer, Dr. Monroe, the great American educator, “gives Christian educa- 
tion in China ten years in which to exert its moulding influence but on 
the present shewing sees no prospect of its adopting in time a sufficiently 
bold and efficient policy.” But to what extent may we reasonably expect 
the British remission of the Boxer Indemnity to assist the cause of Chris- 
tian education? This able, concise, vivid brochure might with advantage 
be perused by every missionary society in China. Our local leaders 
should also profit by this impressive warning that to-day’s opportunity 
—to impress Christianity upon the plastic mind and soul of China—if 
not “bought up” may be, to-morrow, lost beyond recall. 


A GENTLEMAN IN Prison. The Story of Tokichi Ishii Written In a Tokyo Prison. 
Translated. by CaroLinE MacDona Lp, with a Foreword by JoHN Ketman, D.D. 
New York, George H. Doran Co. Pp. 164. 


-Dr.-Kelman performed a distinct service to Humanity when he per- 
suaded Miss MacDonald, the great missionary Prison Expert of Japan, 
to translate into English the life story of Ishii, the murderer who volun- 
tarily came forward and confessed his crime to save the life of an innocent 
man. 

There is no volume on the “Evidences of Christianity” which contains 
more convincing proofs than this, of the power of Christ’s life and words 


on a most hardened criminal who never before heard of Christ or read 


the New Testament. As Dr. Kelman says in his brief Foreword: “There 
is in it something of the glamour of the Arabian Nights, and something 
of the naked hellishness of Poe’s Tales of Mystery. There is also the 
most realistic vision I have ever seen of Jesus Christ finding one of the 
lost. You see, as you read, the matchless tenderness of His eyes, and the 
almighty power of the gentlest hands that ever drew a lost soul out of 
misery into peace.” The altruistic detachment of the Buddhist prison 
chaplain, and his cordial and evidently sincere appreciation of Ishii’s 
Christian faith are particularly noteworthy, and commendable. 

The substance of this book ought to be put into colloquial Chinese 


A. 


in Curtst. CHARLES Gore. John Murray, 50A Albermarle St., London, W.I. 
6 net. | 

This volume is the second in three dealing with the reconstruction 
of belief. The first deals with “Belief in God”; the third will take up 
the Church. This volume is really a review of old beliefs in the light 
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of new knowledge. The author starts out with a well defined body of 
belief but also with a desire to give credence to the results of modern 
critical study, where, in his judgment, such credence is due. The test, 
in his use of this modern critical knowledge, seems to be its effect on the 
Christian religion as laid down in the original records. He endeavors 
to find “such a rationale of doctrine as shall make it welcome to our 
intellect as well as to our hearts.” The result can be given in his own | 
words on page 310: “We saw reason to claim that the traditional faith— 
modified, in view of really critical requirements, but substantially un- 
changed—is alone able to account for the facts as a whole, the facts of 
the Gospel story and the convictions of the first disciples, by which alone 
the origin of the Christian Church can be explained.” In a sense the 
author has sailed on the sea of criticism, but has not cut his connections with 
the shore. Still he admits some important modifications, some of which 
are not carried through to what seems a logical conclusion, and others 
of which raise questions which he wisely leaves unanswered. The book 
is valuable reading for both “conservatives” and “progressives.” It 
glistens with germinal ideas. While it is traditional as to “standards” 
it inclines to be modern in the interpretation thereof. | 


‘THE CHRISTIAN CRUSADE FoR A WARLESS WorLp. By Sipney L. Guiicx. 21/4 pages, 


inches, paper The MacMillan Co., New York. 


This book is issued by the Committee on International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The name of that Committee does not appeal to one, but this publication 
is of a more arresting nature. | | | 

The author, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, formerly well-known as a missionary 
in Japan, has produced an admirable textbook—a Course for Study 
Circles in Churches, Sunday Schools, Christian Associations and for other 
groups and individuals who desire to tackle the most momentous issue of 
‘to-day. 
Dr. Gulick, in other books, has proved his skill as a writer upon Japan, 
‘and this able, formidable compilation of facts, cogent arguments, and high 
moral appeals is proof of the mental energy which sustains him and 
which has now driven him to visit the chief cities of the Far East in the 
interest of his Commission. (See Dr. Gulick’s article in the February 
issue of the CHINESE RECORDER.) _ 3 

“The Christian Crusade for a Warless World” begins with a powerful 
chapter on “The Modern Necessity for a Warless World” and following 
‘this are six chapters on “The Ideals that will create a Warless World.” 
The book concludes with two chapters on some “Concrete Tasks in 
Working towards a Warless World,” that is, tasks for the people of the 
States and specifically tasks relating to Mexico, Japan, China, Aliens, and 
Immigration. In brief, the book discusses the general principles involved 
in this Peace Movement and affords concrete examples of work towards 
this end in which all men of goodwill can join. | | 

There are six appendices, and of these “Suggestive Questions for 
Leaders of Discussion Groups” is of considerable stimulating value. 
lengthy Bibliography shows what books on this subject are available for 
‘reference in American libraries. A list is also given of “Societies and 
‘Organisations in the United States promoting International Understanding 
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and Goodwill,” of these there appear to be no less than sixty-six. If these 
Societies can work together without warring on one another, or better 
if they can combine their forces and resources into a few great Societies, 
then one may hope to see a strong public opinion gradually formed in the 
States such as will keep America at least from all unrighteous war. The 
book abounds with well chosen quotations which unite to corroborate Lord 
Bryce’s warning “If we do not destroy War, War will destroy us.” 

Bishop Bashford, with prophetic vision, has declared “To-day our 
eyes are upon the welter of Europe; to-morrow we shall be wrestling with 
an energy born of desperation with the economic effects of the World 
.War. But the day after that we shall face the struggle of the white and 
the yellow races. Already our ship of state, and every other ship of state, 
is entering the rapids. We lift our eyes to Christ because He alone can 
furnish the guidance which will clear the rocks and the power which will 
bring us all to our desired haven.” 

| 


MANDARIN Brete ComMMENTARY. Vol. Genesis. By F. C. H. Dreyer. 130 pages 
10x6 inches. Paper covers. Twenty cents. Rel. Tract Society, Hankow. 


“What madness to keep our Professors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambridge instead of sending them to India! What foolishness to keep 
our great theologians writing the 20th or 30th English commentary on 
some book of the New Testament instead of sending them abroad to write 
the first for China!” (W. E. S. Holland.) 7 

The R. T. S. is to be congratulated upon its design to publish a new 
“Mandarin Bible Commentary.” Genesis has appeared and will shortly 
be followed by Exodus from the same expositor. The imprimatur of the 
Shansi Bible Institute, C. I. M., will assure the fearful that this book is 
not too liberal or advanced—Mr. Dreyer’s Genesis need not be confounded 
with Dr. Driver’s English work! 

In the author’s words, “Explanations are made in order to apply its 
truths to the lives of saints and sinners, rather than to decide matters that 
engage the scholarly minds of Western critics.” The book is exegetical 
and homiletical, not critical, and being in simple Mandarin should be 
widely useful especially to teachers and preachers. | 


_ ComRADES IN THE Great Cause. By O. S. Davis. 145 pages. pocket size. $1.15. 
Association Press, N. Y. . 


The publishers of the “Everyday Life” series—of which nearly a 
million copies have been sold—are not yet satisfied ; nor are the purchasers, 
for, like Oliver Twist, they ask for more. 

The attractiveness of these books (four of which are by Dr. Fosdick) 
does not lie in their admirable form, pocket size, thin leaves, art leather 
covers, but rather in the intellectual and spiritual gifts which distinguish 
their writers. | 

The Rev. O. S. Davis, of Chicago Theological Seminary, author of 
“Meeting the Master” in the same series, has now added “Comrades in 
the Great Cause”—a study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 

Philippians is a feast of fat things, and Dr. Davis is an expert chef. 
He cuts the Epistle into small joints for each day’s consumption. His 
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meditations upon the daily fare, and his appetising “Comments for the 
week,” reveal to us, in an enticing way, the richness of the banquet pro- 
vided by St. Paul. 


News for the Missionary — 


Sun Yat-sen’s Delivery from I prayed, the more earnest was my 
Detention. prayer; when on the seventh day 
| ) my heart suddenly was at peace 
Below is the translation of a and quite without anxiety, quite 
letter written by Sun Yat-sen to unexpectedly, I said to myself 
an elder in the London Mission in that my prayer was answered, by 
Hongkong “several tens of years | God’s gracious gift. Yet I was 
ago,’ and given by him on his | still in the prison, and the issue of | 
recent deathbed to a friend, who life and death was dependent on 
communicated it to the “Great whether or no I could get news 
Light” daily newspaper. It is of myself carried outside. But 
published in facsimile in_ the there were three or four men 
Christmas number of the paper, watching night and day; the doors 
1922. The editor adds that it is and windows were shut with ex- 
published as an evidence that the traordinary care; there were only 
power of prayer is a reality and two foreign servants who came 
not a superstition, and in the hope once or twice a day into the room 
that the atheistic counsellors of with various sorts of food for me. 
Sun Yat-sen will bethink them- But I had already entrusted them 
selves and humbly repent; also as _| to carry a message outside for me 
a reminder and strengthener to the and they had betrayed me, giving 
faith of Mr. Sun himself. _ the letter to people in the Embassy, 
“Your correspondent was enticed so that my secrets were all known 
and caught in London, and held | to them, and they added to their 
a prisoner in the Manchu Embassy precautions in watching me. Yet 
for more than ten days. The plan the only persons who could carry 
was to take me bound by night on | out news for me, after all, were 


board a ship, and secretly convey these men; and I thought that 
me out of the country. The ship since God had graciously heard my 
was already prepared, and they prayer and “ me peace, He 


waited only a convenient season. certainly could influence these men 
The first six or seven days no one so that they would be willing to 
was aware that I was imprisoned, | convey a letter for me. Early the 
and I had made up my mind to | next day they came into the room, 
death, having no further hope of and the guard being momentarily 
life. But it is man’s nature in ex- careless, 1 took the opportunity to 
‘tremity to cry to Heaven, and in ask them,,and obtained their prom- 

ain to cry to his parents. My | ise of willingness. Pen, ink and 

eart was filled with pain and re- yaper had all been taken from me. 
pentance; I simply besought and ortunately I had formerly written 
prayed for six or seven day with- a message on a card, which had 


out ceasing. Night and day I not been found in the search, and 
ceased not to pray, and the more _ | this | gave to be conveyed out and 
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handed to Chien Di-li and Wan 
Ch’en. When they heard the 
matter they were extremely zeal- 
ous, and reported it through the 
police to the Foreign Office; but 
at first no one would believe them, 
and the police considered the two 
men as crazy. The Embassy 
utterly denied that there was any- 
thing in it, so that my friends at 
first themselves acted as detectives 
and kept watch, fearing that by 
night I might be conveyed to some 
other place. The newspapers at 


first were likewise inclined to be © 


sceptical, but afterwards, my 
friends msisting vehemently that 
there was no mistake about it, the 
newspapers began to. spread the 
report, and the whole country was 
moved, and the whole of Europe, 
and likewise all nations under 
heaven. It is probable that Hong- 
kong also spread the report. 
London was almost in an uproar, 
and there were efforts to raise a 
mob and break into the Manchu 


Embassy. Lord Salisbury wrote © 


a letter demanding’ immediate re- 
lease, threatening otherwise to 
expel the Embassy from Great 
Britain. The Embassy in fear 
released me. During this ten days 
they had continually exchanged 
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telegrams with Peking, and my 
few pounds of flesh was the subject 
of a thousand plans and a hundred 
lots. Happily the heart of Heaven 
as a purpose, while man’s plans 


are ill; though these Manchu rob- 


bers laid secret plans, they hurt me 


not at all, but merely published 


abroad their inhuman cruelty. The 
reputation of the Robber Dynasty 
will be. completely lost- after this, 
I now plan to spend a few months 
here, in intercourse with the 
worthy men of this region. Hav- 
ing met with this remarkable cir- 
cumstance, I am like the Prodigal 
returning to his home, like the 
Lost Sheep being found again. 
This is all the Heavenly Father’s 
great grace; and I venture to hope 
that you, Sir, will assist me with 
your exhortations and instructions, 
that I may follow God’s way into 
the way of government. That 
would be great good fortune for 
me and for our entire nation.” 

(Translation by Harrison K, 
Wright.) 

The above letter has neither ad- 
dress nor signature; a precaution 
thought necessary to avoid incrim- 
inating the one to whom it was 
addressed. 


« 
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. Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Church and Industrial Difficulties. 


The Churchman for January ss. 


1923, states that the Georgia 
Baptist Convention recently adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Tt can demand that those laborers 
and capitalists who are members of 
our churches, regardless of what 
unions or super-authorities may say, 
settle their differences in harmony 
with the teachings of the New 
Testament; and when they refuse 
to do it, set the world an example 


as to the view of the Church about 
settling industrial troubles by ex- 
cluding offenders from the Church.” 

This is indeed .a new and even — 
startling method of settling in- 
dustrial differences. It indicates a 
recognition on the part of this 


- group of Southern Baptists of their 


responsibility. 


Control of Opium Production. 


Sir John Jordan is of the opinion 
that the basic problem with regard 
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to opium is in production. He 
thinks that in world production 
there has been little appreciable 


change since the last Hague Opium — 


Convention. He therefore feels 
that there can be no _ material 
advance in reduction of this evil 
until production is radically dealt 
with on a world basis. Since 
has cher intention 
of coming into the League by sign- 
ing the Anti-Opium Contelitian. 
and Persia has withdrawn her 


former reservations on this subject, _ 


and India is on the same footing as 
these two, he hopes that something 


may now be done with regards to 


the question of production. 


Students Organize Their Own 
Church. 


Rev. W. C. Booth reports that 
the Christian students of Yih Wen 
school (Chefoo) have organized 
their own school church. They 
started out with 37 students and 
teachers as members. On the first 
communion 34 new members were 
received, and on the second 23 more. 
They have their own elected pastor, 
elders and deaconesses, and ad- 
minister the church according to 
the regular church government. 


Chinese Home Mission Society. 


_ The Chinese Home Mission So- 
ciety is starting a campaign to raise 
its ten thousand members to thirty 
thousand. This campaign is to be 
the special feature of Home Mis- 
sion Week. For Home Mission 
Week the Executive Committee of 
the Chinese Home Mission Society 
is trying to secure the second week 
of April in each year. The theme 
presented in Home Mission Week 
will be ““Evangelisation in Regions 
Beyond.” Thus the Chinese Home 
Mission Society hopes to do its 
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part in bringing about a great 
revival in the Chinese Church. 


A Growth in Church Membership, 


The Paotingfu area of the 
American Board reports a forty 
per cent. gain in church membership 
during 1922. In addition there 
were received 1,044 probationers. 
There were held ninety training 
classes for men inquirers and four- 
teen for women. The total enroll- 
ment in these classes was something 
over 2,000; they report sixty-six 
places where regular services were 
held in private homes. The average 
church attendance in this whole 
Paotingfu field in 1922 was 2,100 
per week. The Chinese Christians 
contributed a total of $3,500.00 


The Gap between Student and 
Church. 


“The Returned Student” is the 
name of a news sheet issued by and 
for returned Methodist students in 
China and America. Mr. Handel 
Y. Y. Lee treats the subject “Chi- 
nese educated Christians in the 
Church.” He says that most educat- 
ed Christians are indifferent to the 
Church. This is the fault both of 
the students and of the church. 
The students have been troubled 
by lack of ideals, lack of loyalty 
and materialism. The Church on 
the other hand has lacked an able 
ministry, a definite program and 
sociability. 


Health Campaign in Wuhu. 


The China Christian Advocate 
for February, 1923, reports a small- 
pox preventive campaign in Wutu, 
Anhui. The Y. M. C. A., the 


Chinese Red Cross, the Methodist 
Mission and the Chief City officials 
co-operated in this campaign. It 
extended over four days, with three 
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days of preliminary meetings, The 


preachers were to preach on the 
subject of health and _ small-pox 
prevention. A children’s health 
parade was one of the features, a 
prize being awarded to the best 
float. It was expected that among 
other things fully 5,000 - Chinese 


would be treated free of charge. © 


The campaign is partly due to the 
excessive prevalence of small-pox 
during recent years in Wuhu. 


Dr. Trumbull Visits China, 
Dr. Trumbull, one of the Board 


of Managers of the C. and M. A.- 


-and Secretary of the Deputational 
Department, is traveling in the 


interest of the Mission in the 


countries of Annam, India and 
Palestine after having already spent 
some time in Japan and Central 
China. He is on a deputational 
tour and expects to return to the 
Homeland in time for the Council 
which convenes in New York State 
in May. He was detained in 
- Hankow through severe illness for 
a month longer than expected, but 
still hopes to reach the various 


stations of the C. and M. A. before 


that time. Forward movements 
into unoccupied territory along the 
lines of evangelism is the aim of 
his visit to these lands. 


Honan Constitution and Chris- 
tian Influence. 


A striking instance of progress, 
due in some measure at least to 
Christian influence and standards, 
is seen in the New Honan Constitu- 
tion. Its conditions are in marked 
contrast with those _ previously 
obtaining. It inculcates religious 


liberty, abolishes torture in con- — 


hection with legal proceedings, does 
away with slavery, and safe-guards 
the equal right of men and women 
to receive education. It also has 


some significant omissions. 
_ Ing is said about plural marriages, 
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Noth- 


infant betrothals or financial and 
legal disabilities of women. Fur- 
thermore the constitution includes 
the right of habeas corpus, the 


right of self-defense and the free- 


dom of speech both of the press and 
of associations. Returned students 
from Christian lands prepared this 
enlightened constitution, Hon. C, 
T. Wang being adviser. 


Reaching Adults through 
Children. 


At Chuchow, Anhwei, which is 
a city of about 20,000 people, with 
about 200 Church members, a list 
of graduates of boys and girls who 


. had gone to high schools elsewhere, 


was made and posted up at a prayer 
meeting service. The list included 
61 names. Special invitations 
were sent to Christian parents to 
attend that meeting and the bows 


and girls on the list were made the ~ 


subject of special prayer. The 
next week a similar list of stu- 
dents from Christian homes then in 
local schools was made. On this 
list there were about 40. The 
prayermeeting at which this list 
was posted had 71 in attendance, an 
increase over the previous week. 


A similar list of babies and children 
_of Christians under school age was 


also made. Methods of properly 
rearing these children was made the 
subject of another prayer-meeting. 
These lists will be kept on file and 
added to as occasion requires. That 
the scheme aroused considerable 
interest among the Christians was 
shown in attendance on Church 
services and Sunday School. 


Officials Support Christian Work. 


Rev. Robert F. Fitch, D.D., 
Secretary of the Hangchow Union 
Evangelistic Committee, has just 
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resigned his position in order to 
go on furlough: After his return 
from furlough he expects to take 
up the Presidency of the Hangchow 
Christian College. At a farewell 
dinner given to him by the city 
officials on January 3, 1923, he was 
presented with a written address 
signed by thirteen of the local pro- 
minent officials. This address ex- 
pressed thanks for his work as 
Chairman of the International Fam- 
ine Relief Committee of Chekiang, 
It also expressed the hope that his 
plans for the expansion of the 
Hangchow Christian College might 
be fully realized. The Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Affairs has 
promised that. when he returns 


the government and public will add - 
another dormitory to the College. © 


Summer School for Illiterates. 


_ The Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
at Ichowfu, Sung, opened July 1st, 
and many of them continued for 
eight long hot summer weeks. Six 
schools were conducted in the city 
and nine in the country, with a total 
attendance of 412 pupils. Some 
schools had an average attendance 
of 40. The international D.V.B.S. 
schedule was closely adhered to. 
One school reported an enrollment 
of 45 with an average attendance 
of 42. There were from two to 
four teachers'in each school. They 
gave freely of their time and energy 
without any remuneration. The 
children were taught how to play, 
drill and sing. Large cardboard 
boxes filled with D.V.B.S. material 
were sent by our American friends 
and these were distributed among 
all the city and country schools. 
The registration, attendance and 
weekly report blanks were all 
printed on the street and sent to 
the schools in time for opening. 
Each school received a manual, 
hymn-book, some Bible stories and 
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memory verses’ book. The city 
schools closed with an _ entertain- 
ment and the exhibition of the 
children’s handwork. The city 
magistrate, the post-master and 
other dignitaries were present. 
The magistrate and post-master 
commended the pupils for their 
high degree of efficiency. — 


A Promising Life Cut Short. 
On another page notice will be 


found of the death of Harold 


Tetley, only son of Rev. and Mrs. 


-E..W. Burt of E. B. M., Shan- 


tung. The February issue of the 
RECORDER mentioned his _ success 
in winning the highest University 
distinction at Oxford—a Fellow- | 
ship at All, Souls—and congratu- 
lations have not ceased pouring in 
from his many friends in China. 
Harold Burt was born at Tsow- 
ping, Shantung, in June 1897, and 
received his first schooling at the 
C. I. M. Schools at Chefoo, thence 
going at the age of twelve to 
Bristol Grammar School, where he 
rose to be Captain of the School 
and in the judgment of the Head- 
master the best Captain the School 
had ever had in his influence on the 
tone of the School of 600 boys. 
When the War broke out, Harold, 
though barely 17, was with 
difficulty prevented from joining at 
once. However, he remained at 
school a couple of years longer and 
won the First of the Open Classical 
Scholarships to Balliol, beating boys 
from Rugby and other great public 
schools. Then the War claimed 
him, and first in the Artillery 
and later in the Air Service he 
served for three years, ~ being 
severely wounded. Soon after the 
Armistice he went up to Oxford, 
won the Jenkyns and John Lock: 
Prizes, and took the first place im 
all England in the Honour School 
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ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SHIPS a 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT | 
S.S. PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 
S.S. PRESIDENT McKINLEY = 
S.S. PRESIDENT MADISON 
S.S. PRESIDENT JACKSON 
S.S. PRESIDENT GRANT 


- Earnestly solicits the patronage of American Missionary Workers 
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A NEW FAST AMERICAN SERVICE 
MANILA, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI, 
KOBE and YOKOHAMA | 
TO 
SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B.C. 
‘““THE SHORT ROUTE” 


SAILINGS EVERY TWELVE DAYS 4 

TEN DAYS ACROSS THE PACIFIC == 

== FOR RATES, BOOKINGS and INFORMATION APPLY 
TO AGENT, THE ADMIRAL LINE 

Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila 

Headquarters for the Orient -  29-B Nanking Road, Shanghai 

E. F. Townsend, Oriental Manager 
Geo. J. McCarthy, Asst. General Passenger Agent 
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of Literae Humaniores (Greats ) 


and became Associate Professor of | 


Philosophy at Manchester Univer- 


sity besides writing for the Man- 
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chester Guardian. He was some- 


_ thing of a poet as well and some 


of his poems will be found in the 
Georgian Poets. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Puiwir Francis Price, 
D.D., has been a missionary of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission for 
thirty-three years. For twenty 
years he did evangelistic work, then 
for another ten added teaching to 
his evangelistic responsibilities. He 
is at present Professor in Nanking 
Theological Seminary and Executive 
Secretary of the Nanking Church 
Council, 


Rev. WatwortH Tync, M.A., 
B.D., has been a missionary of the 
American Church Mission about 
eleven years. His work is evangel- 


Mr. CHANG SHU-LIN is a young 
evangelist formerly connected with 
the China Inland Mission Church at 
Huai-luh, Chihli. He is now teach- 
ing in the mission school at Ping 
Ting Chow, Shansi. Miss A. H. 
L. Clarke, who reported the sermon, 
is a member of the China Inland 
Mission, stationed at Huai-luh, 
Chihli. | 

Dr. Harotp Bavtme_E, F.R.C.S., 
D.H.P., L.R.C.P., has been a Med- 


ical Missionary under the English 
Baptist Mission since 1906. He is 


president of the Shantung Christian 
University. He is the author . 
“China and Modern Medicine,” 

book reviewed some time since red 
the CHINESE RECORDER. 


Rev. C. G. SparHam has been a 
missionary of the London Mission 
since 1884. He is secretary of the 
China Advisory Council of the 
London Missionary Society. 


| 

Mr. J. Huston Epcar has been 
a member of the China Inland 
Mission since 1898; he is located 
at Kwanhsien, Szechwan. His 
principal work has been pioneering 
in the Tibetan marches between the 
Min and Salwin. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, England, and has done 
considerable research work in con- 
nection with the life and customs of 
the Chinese in his district. 


Rev. J. D. MacRag, M.A., B.D., 
is a member of the Canadian Pres- 


byterian Mission; he arrived in 


China in 1909. He is Dean of the 
School of Theology at the Shantung 
Christian University. He was 
Chairman of the Conference for 
Theological Education. 
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Fin Easily Understood Bank Statement 
Che American-Oriental Banking Corp. 


Shanghai 
His of December 31, 1922 


THE BANK OWES 


2. To depositors for call deposits 
and current accounts... $1,758,414.85 
3 To holders of banknotes in 
circulation .. aka - 984,000.00 | 
5. To depositors for fixed — oe 
and savings accounts $1,500,574.43 
6 To customers for accrued in , 
terest, etc... 20,759.37 
7. Total Liabilities of the Bank ... $4,263,748.65 


The careful banker alwa ind « has the repayment of 
these obligations in mind and arranges his assets 


accordingly. 
TO MEET THESE OBLIGATIONS, THE BANK HAS 


8. Cash on hand andin local banks __... «ee $1,003,546.99 
9. Demand loans—Callable at any time _... 1,637,521.41 
10. Stocks and bonds—Immediately sa'able 285,986.42 
11. Loans and discounts—maturing in less than three 
months and covered by security worth on the — 
1% times the amount lent 945 963.91 
12. Real Estate ... 740,967.69 
13. Prepaid items and other assets one 87,672.81 
14. Furniture and fixtures... ot 15,193.41 
15. Total to Meet Indebtedness $4,716,852.64 
16. ThisleavesaSurplus of .. $453,103.99 
Which represents the investment of the stock- 
holders in the bank and is a margin of safety | 
= guarantees the security of depositors’ 
unds. 


The above listed resources do not include the item of Goop W111, 
_ which nevertheless is one of our most valued assets. While no mone- 
tary value is assigned to this in the foregoing statement, it is largely 
upon this factor—gained we believe by five years’ sincere effort to 
render friendly, personal financial service— that we base our expectation 
for the contliags growth of the bank. 


. The foregoing figures are taken from the —. Hg of the 
Bank's Psend me on December 31, 1922, drawn up by G. H. & N. 
Zhomson, Chartered Accountants. Copies of the certified ‘balance 
sheet will be sent on request, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe CHINESE REcorpER 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the notice. ) 


BIRTHS. 
JANUARY: 


13th, to Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Lowe, 
Baptist Mission, Kweilin, a daughter, 


Sera Phyllis. 
28th, to Mr. and Mrs. Lenning Sweet, 


Y.M.C.A., Peking, a daughter, Joyeuse. 


DEATHS. 
FEBRUARY : 
19th, Harold Tetley Burt, B.A., age 
25, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, only 
son of Rev. end Mrs. E. W. Burt of 
E.B.M., Tsinan—by cable—no particulars. 


ARRIVALS. 
JANUARY: 


_ 19th, from U. S. A., Mr. D. W. Lyon 
(ret) Y. M.C.A., Bishop and Mrs. L. H. 
Roots and two children (ret) A. C. M. 
Z2ist, from U. S. AS Mrs. G. Ranks, 
Miss Mandell, (all new) Kuling School. 
28th, from Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schindewolf and two children, (ret) Miss 
M. “wags (ret), Dr. F. P. Eitel 
(new), C. I. M 
U. S. A., Mr.-M. C. Carson, 
(new) P 
3rd, from Germany, Miss A. B. Gommel 
(new), Miss A. M. T. Steitz (new) 


6th, from N. America, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Rist and three children, (ret) 
C. 

10th, from England, Miss N. Foster 
(new) London Mission. 

14th, from England, Dr. T. Gillison, 
(ret); from Scotland, Miss W. Gunn, 
(new), London Mission. 

15th, from England, Miss G. Jaques, 
(ret), English Baptist. 

18th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


M. Belcher, Miss A. A. H. Hedengren, 
(all ret), C. I. M., Rev. and Mrs. S. 
Painter, (ret), Miss D. Whitehead, 
(new), C. M. S. 

19th, from Scotland, Mr. J. C. 
Beruldsen, (ret) Mrs. J. C. Beruldsen, 
(new), Nor. E. ere 

24th, from U. S. Mr. = 3 Mrs. 


J. R. Norton, Rev. and E R: Dyer 


and two children, (all ret), A. ra M. 


25th, from U. S. A., Miss M. A. Hill 


(ret), A. C. M., Miss M. Judson, Rev. 
and Mrs. E. L. Johnson, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Boone and three children, Miss 
> and Mrs. J. S. Kunkle, 
(ail ret), P. | 
28th, ~~ vu S. A., Miss G. R. Rennie 
(set), ©. 


M.; from England, Rev. 


| 


| 


and Mrs. G. W. Rawlings, and son, (ret), 


C.M.5. 


MarcH: 


Ist, from England, Dr. and Mrs. Jones 
and one child, (ret) Eng. Bap.; from 
U.S.A., Dr. W. H. Turner, (new), P.N. 

15th, from Ameriea, Miss S. Faris, 
(ret), P.N. 

20th, from England, Miss S. Morris, 
Miss G. E. Wells. Miss D. A. Martin, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Howden, Miss 
E. M. Keen, (all ret), Miss A. Settle, 
(new), C.M.S. 

DEPARTURES 
JANUARY! 

6th, for England, Miss A. Sharpe, Mrs. 
A. Foster, London Mission. 

22nd, for Annam, India and Palestine, 
a and Mrs. W. M. Turnbull, C. & 


27th, for America, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Scott, P.N.; for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. McCarthy; for Germany, Rev. and. 
Mrs. H. Wupperfeld, C.I.M 


FEBRUARY: 
raga for Sweden, Ruth Nathorst, Y.W. 


4th, for U.S.A., Miss J. A. Clark, 


A.C.M. 

10th, for U.S.A., Miss Caroline Huie, 

V.WC. A.; for England, The Ven. Arch- 
and Mrs. John Holden, C.M.S., 
Miss R. E. Oakeshott, Miss M. Allen, 
Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Guinness and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McGhee 
and two children, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Kirkpatrick, for Sweden, Mr. K. M. L. 
Linden, Miss E. B. Sjostrom, Miss L. M. 
Nylin, 

18th, for ere Mr. S. C. Harrison 
and one child, E.B.M. 

17th, for U.S.A., Miss E. Dickie, P.N. 

23rd, for Europe, Miss Louise Ham- 
mond, A.CM. 

24th, for England, Pag Eileen I. 
Wallace, C.M.S., Mr. A. Jennings, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. R. 


~ Hogben and one child, C.I.M. 


26th, for New Zealand, Mr. and Mrs. 


| H. W. Funnell and one child, C.1.M. 


Marcu: 

3rd, for America, Miss Ledbetter, A. 
Gs for England, Dr. and Mrs. Dansey 
Smith and two children, C.M.S., Miss 


Curtis, Baptist English. 


17th, for England, Miss. M. Rainey, 
London Mission. 

22nd, for England, Miss E. M. Haward, 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Rowlands and four 
children, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Row!ands 
and two children, London Mission. 
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